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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


F one could correctly forecast the leading events of the 
next forty years in the fire insurance business, what would 
he predict? 

With movements already on foot looking to a greater uni- 
formity than now obtains in State supervision and taxation. 
the prophet might foresee the amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, if that should be necessary, and the es- 
tablishment of a Federal bureau of insurance to concentrate 
the control over companies transacting inter-State business. 
He might foretell compulsory co-operation among the insur- 
ance cmpanies rather than, as is now the case in many States, 
the legal prohibition of such co-operation. Such a condition 
would be a natural precedent of the combined classification 
of the risks, premiums and losses of the respective companies, 
and thus, in turn, might lead to the fixing of maximum rates 
by the government for various classifications of risks, as has 
already been done in several States in connection with rail- 
road passenger rates. It might be that the classification work 
would be undertaken by a branch of the Census Bureau, which 
would have the machinery necessary to secure the desired in- 
formation from the insured, as well as from the companies. 

With such a close supervision and control by the govern- 
ment, the adjustment of losses by government appraisers, 
subject to objection of either the insured or the insurer at 
public hearings, might well follow; and if the government is 
to restrict the income of the companies to certain maximum 
rates, it should also endeavor to minimize the expense of con- 
ducting the business, which might be done by having the 
agency work of the companies attended to by postal em- 
ployees. As each individual risk would be either specifically 
rated or would have maximum and minimum rates applicable, 
with little latitude in either direction, this work would not 
require much technical knowledge. The collection of premi- 
ums would be promptly made under a provision of the com- 
mon policy form, which would automatically cancel the pol- 
icy if the premium was not paid within five days from its 
date. Taxation would be reasonable and uniform and divi- 
dends would be limited to a rate which would properly com- 
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pensate stockholders not only for the use of their capital, but 
for the extra hazardous nature of the business. As but one 
statement will be required annually from each company 
doing inter-State business, this work would be much sim- 
plified, and the differing statements in various States would 
be avoided. Investments would be reasonably restricted and 
closely supervised by the government, and a high standard of 
solvency would be required. 

Having gone thus far, the prophet would probably con- 
sider that he had cut out enough work for the next forty 
years, without suggesting the actual transaction of the fire 
insurance business by the Federal Government, which, by the 
way, might be deemed a more absurd proposition than that 
which has already been advanced as to the governmental 
ownership of the railroads of the country. He would prob- 
ably think that he had progressed as far in insurance matters 
as had Bellamy, in his “Looking Backward,” in relation to 
other affairs of life, and had incidentally secured a good lead 
on the radical advocates of paternalism, communism, social- 
ism, and a few other -isms. 





URING the past twenty years or more THE SPECTATOR 

has advocated the introduction of salt water for fire 
protective and other purposes in the streets of New York. 
About the first of the articles urging the adoption of the salt- 
water system contained an elaborate diagram, showing how 
pumping stations could be established on the banks of either 
river, and how hydrants could be placed in the streets closely 
enough together to furnish a sufficient number of large 
streams to control any fire that might occur. The plan re- 
ceived much encouragement from fire underwriters, but the 
city authorities, scheming for large appropriations for the 
Croton extension, turned a deaf ear to all arguments in favor 
of the salt-water system. But now, after the lapse of a quar- 
ter of a century, the salt-water system has been inaugurated, 
has been tested satisfactorily, and is so effective that fire- 
fighting experts now declare it to be impossible to have a con- 
flagration in the protected district, and that even small fires are 
no longer to be dreaded. So effective have been the tests of the 
salt-water system that it is to be extended to other sections of 
the city as conditions warrant. Underwriters are highly 
pleased with this new and apparently adequate protection to 
the congested district, where millions of dollars’ worth of 
property are exposed. There are indications that they are so 
elated that there is danger of the abandonment of some of the 
fire-preventive measures heretofore insisted upon, and that 
carelessness and indifference will be tolerated alike by under- 
writers and property owners. Indeed, it is intimated that 
there is likely to be such a competition for business in the 
“salt-water district” as to result in rate cutting and placing 
the congested quarter among the preferred risks. It is a good 
thing to feel that the city is no longer in danger of a conflagra- 
tion in its richest section, but underwriters cannot afford to 
let down the bars of precaution. There is too vast an amount 
of wealth in that locality to be trifled with, and, while a con- 
flagration may be avoided, there are single risks that can be 
destroyed or several may be exposed as to cause a “big blaze” 
and heavy loss even with the salt-water system at work. Even 
the smallest of fires may result in great loss by reason of the 
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vast amount of water that may be turned upon them. There 
should be no relaxation of the rules for fire prevention in the 
protected district, and underwriters should not expect the im- 
possible from the new system. The average number of fires 
is likely to occur there, and all that can be expected of the 
numerous hydrants is the prevention of a conflagration. 

* * * * * 


Apropos of the efforts made years ago to induce the city 
authorities to consider the salt-water system, a veteran under- 
writer, now dead, told of his experience with one of the Tam- 
many sachems who held one of the higher offices in the city 
government. This gentleman called upon the official, who 
received him courteously, and permitted him to present his 
arguments in favor of salt water, and graciously glanced over 
the plans submitted. Then he closed the interview by saying: 
“Now, you fellows want to let this thing alone. We are de- 
termined to put through the Croton extension, and won’t have 
any interference. Put your system and your plans under lock 
and key and lose the key.” And the Tammany rulers of the 
city spent millions upon millions of dollars for the Croton ex- 
tension, including aqueducts, dams, the sequestration of prop- 
erty, etc., and some of them became multimillionaires. 





E regret to observe that a magazine entitled The 
Bookkeeper has published an article upon “The De- 
lusiveness of Fire Insurance,” apparently in effort to serve up 
something sensational for the delectation of business men. 
The writer apparently thinks that the true function of a fire 
insurance company is not the writing of insurance but the 
construction of buildings and prevention of fire. He says 
that: 

It is positively dumbfounding that municipal authorities and keen 
business men usually wait for the insurance companies to take the 
initiative in suggesting safe mode of construction and the proper 
means of municipal or other fire protection. * * * * Our insur- 
ance people know as well as any of us what constitutes good construc- 
tion and what does not, what provisions should be made for fire pro- 
tection and all about the subject of fire prevention. They have written 
a most admirable building code, and urge cities and individuals to do 
this and that in the way of protection. But there their efforts cease. 


Why should they go further? Why should they go so far? 
In preparing the building code referred to, the underwriters 
have gone to a very heavy expense in the interest of the pub- 
lic, and in an effort to educate municipal authorities and busi- 
ness men upon the subject of proper construction. The writer 
criticises the companies for writing risks as they find 
them, but he would doubtless criticise them more severely 
if he was engaged in a mercantile business and the com- 
panies should refuse to write insurance upon his stock 
because of some imperfection in the building which he occu- 
pied. If the insurance companies should wait to write insur- 
ance only on buildings which were absolutely satisfactory, 
and in the highest class from the underwriters’ standpoint, 
there would be precious little fire insurance written in the next 
few hundred years, and the effect of the lack of insurance 
upon the commerce of the country would be beyond the power 
of imagination. The writer should have scanned his article 


and the reasoning therein a little more closely, for in one 
paragraph he says that the rates that the fire insurance com- 
panies are “still willing to make upon indifferent and shoddy 
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construction and poor risks are so low that they yet act as an 
encouragement to the unthinking,” etc., while in the next 
paragraph he states, “that the insurance people have been 
guilty, though perhaps unintentionally, of virtually getting 
very high premiums, the highest paid in any land.” Fire 
underwriters have, in a public-spirited way, devoted much 
time and money to the securing of improved building con- 
struction, even though such action cannot properly be regarded 
as a duty they owe to the public; and their willingness to en- 
courage safe construction is constantly being evidenced by 
their offers of reduced rates for improvements. They cer- 
tainly bear no measure of responsibility for shoddy construc- 
tion, but, on the other hand, merit approbation for the extent 
to which they are willing to incur risks in protecting the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the country against fire loss, even 
though the places they occupy are not up to the standard. 
Municipal authorities throughout the country have had the 
matter of safe construction brought to their attention in a 
definite manner by the underwriters and have been appealed 
to exercise their official authority to bring about better con- 
ditions. If they fail to do so, the onus is upon such public 
officials, and not upon the fire underwriters. 





HERE is no country in the world that can boast of so 
many ramshackle, rotten, firetrap hotels as the United 
States. Every seaside or mountain resort has them “to burn,” 
and every occupant of them is in constant peril of being killed 
or maimed in case of fire. The fire records are full of ac- 
counts of hotels destroyed by fire and of lives lost through 
their destruction. This is the season of profit to hotel keepers 
in places where city people spend their vacations, and it is also 
the season when the greatest number of hotels are destroyed 
by fire. Summer hotels and boarding houses are usually con- 
structed in the most Cheap-John manner, and filled with 
highly-combustible material. A fire once started in one is apt 
to destroy the entire structure and possibly others exposed to 
it. Fire-preventive measures are absent or neglected, while 
the means for fire extinguishment are so inadequate as to be 
of little service. It behooves all persons who are now enjoy- 
ing their vacations, or who are preparing for them, to go fully 
prepared for the summer hotel risk of fire. They can obtain 
insurance upon their jewelry and personal belong:ngs if they 
will but take the trouble to ask their insurance agent or 
broker for it. Above all they should secure personal accident 
insurance, which covers all risks one is exposed to in travel- 
ing by any means of transportation, to the dangers of hotel 
fires, of bathing, canoeing, sailing, automobiling, golfing and 
the thousand-and-one methods of recreation the summer va- 
cationists indulge in. An accident policy gives one a sense of 
security and protection that nothing else can do. By all means 
have a good-sized accident policy safely secured among your 
other baggage. 





HE announcement that the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety contemplated the erection of the tallest “sky- 
scraper” in the city upon the site of its present building, has 
provoked considerabie comment, some of which has been of an 
adverse nature. At the first glance, it would appear to the 
general reader that the proposition savored of extravagance, 
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but a knowledge of the situation would lead to a different 
conclusion. The society owns an entire block in the heart 
of the most active business district of the city, the value of 
which is estimated to be about fifteen millions of dollars. The 
present buildings are not equal to the production of an income 
adequate to the investment; a large portion of the available 
space is necessarily occupied by the large force required to 
transact the business of the society; if the space so occupied 
could be made available for other tenants a very large revenue 
would accrue to the company from the rentals. A modern 


office building upon the site would never lack for tenants, and - 


space less valuable could be assigned to the office force. By 
the erection of the building contemplated the income of the 
Equitable would undoubtedly be largely increased, and its 
policyholders benefited correspondingly. The Metropolitan 
Life is just completing its tall tower, which has also caused 
some criticism, but the same arguments apply to this struc- 
ture as to that proposed by the Equitable. Both companies 
own sites too valuable to be occupied by their own business, 
and by the expenditure of an additional sum in enlarging and 
improving their buildings to meet the demands for office room 
in their respective locations they increase largely their annual 
revenues, and at the same time provide for their own occu- 
pancy less valuable quarters. Whatever a life company can 
gain in revenue inures to the benefit of the policyholders, and 
it is their interests that company managers are most anxious 
about. The companies are managed by live, active, far-seeing 
men, who are in daily touch with the business requirements 
of a rapidly-growing city and recognize the fact that it is their 
duty to keep in step with them as far as it is possible for them 
to do so. - 





IRE underwriters were pleased to learn that the Governor 
F of Louisiana had sufficient regard for the business in- 
terests of that State to veto the bill which would have com- 
pelled fire insurance companies to either pay as high commis- 
sions to their agents in Louisiana as they pay in any other 
part of the country, or to discontinue business in that State. 
It is doubtless true that the commercial interests of the State 
have had a narrow escape from being obliged to get along 
with an insufficient supply of fire insurance, as many of the 
strongest companies would have withdrawn from the State 
rather than allow themselves to be subjected to such a law 


as that which was proposed. 

NEW anti-trust law has been enacted and is. now in 
A force in the new State of Oklahoma. Whether or not 
it can be properly construed as being applicable to fire insur- 
ance organizations is still an open question. It is so worded 
as to relate to “any person, firm, corporation or association 
engaged in production, manufacture, distribution or sale of 
any commodity of general use, or rendering any service to the 
public,” and forbids any combination or arrangement “with 
the intent or effect to limit or fix the price or lessen the pro- 
duction or sale of any product or article of commerce or the 
use Or consumption of same, or to prevent, restrict, limit or 
diminish the manufacture or output of any such article of 
commerce, use or consumption.” It does not specifically men- 
tion insurance or insurance companies and only a forced con- 
struction of the law would make it apply to insurance. As 
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the penalties for the violation of this law are very severe, it 
is to be hoped that it will not be officially regarded as having 
reference to fire insurance companies. 

* * * * * 


In consequence of the enactment of the law above referred 
to, local agents are being instructed to withdraw from local 
boards and other organizations, by companies wishing to take 
no chance on the interpretation of the law. It is stated that 
the Oklahoma Fire Underwriters Association, an organiza- 
tion of special agents, will be disbanded. 





FTER an encouraging month in May, the fire loss of the 
United States and Canada, as compiled by The Journal 
of Commerce, jumped in June to $19,512,000, or about $5,000,- 
ooo more than the normal June loss, and in excess of the 
losses of the respective months of February, March and May 
of this year. The total losses for the first six months of the 
current year exceeded those of the corresponding period last 
year by nearly $9,000,000, and amounted to $126,157,750. 
One fire, at Three Rivers, Que., accounted for $2,000,000 of 
the June loss. 








THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE CONVENTION. 


The meeting of the delegates of more than fifty accident companies, 
comprising the International Association of Accident Underwriters, 
marks another step in progress of what is now recognized as a con- 
stantly increasing and important business. Although this was the 
twenty-first meeting the association has been running only since 
1891, and therefore requires a few more years before attaining its 
majority. , 

The secret of the popularity and influence of the association consists, 
not so much in what is accomplished, as in refraining from essaying 
too much. The underlying principle of the association is in placing 
before the delegates the statistics and facts relating to their business 
and leaving each company to follow or not as it deems best. The 
members have discussed exhaustively a standard form of accident 
policy, but there is no obligation to accept the form, although the 
existence of such a policy acts as a guide in the preparation of any 
new form. When it is remembered that the laws in the various States 
differ so materially in the interpretation of the same language, the 
importance of ua standard form is at once apparent. 

A subject of no less importance is that of a uniform manual of 
classifications, compiled as the result of the combined work of several 
companies with sufficient experience. Here, again, there is no com- 
pulsion to abide by any particular rate or classification, and consider- 
able latitude is shown in the writing of risks, particularly physicians 
and surgeons. One large company claims that a “select” rate is 
unprofitable for this class, while many others write freely at that 
rate. The companies writing at the lower rate do so at their own loss, 
and are not held, in any way, responsible to the association. Also, in 
the matter of double or triple indemnities for travel accidents, a wide 
difference of action is noted, but so long as the loss ratio of any 
company remains within the safety line, no change is likely to occur, 
and each company will follow its own individual judgment. 

One of the delegates delivered an able paper on competition, and 
referred with great emphasis to the steady loss ratio prior to 1907 for 
a number of years, which had increased in 1907 by an alarming 
amount. Whatever may prove to be the actual explanation of this 
increase it is to be expected that the accumulation feature is respon- 
sible, or, if not, the time must come when the effect of increasing the 
principal sum each year by ten per cent must become apparent. As- 
suming the figures as correct which were given before the Yale 
students last year as 60 per cent for weekly indemnity losses and 40 
per cent for loss of principal sum, and taking the loss ratio in the 
past at 45 per cent, we have 18 per cent of all losses paid as being 
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due to death or payment of the principal sum. It may be assumed 
further that the average of the accumulations equals 30 per cent, and 
thus the payment for total losses will be increased 5.4 per cent, or a 
total loss ratio of over 50 per cent. As the average profit on personal 
accident business has been about 4 per cent over a series of years, it 
it difficult to see how this accumulation feature can be maintained in 
the future and a profit shown. It may be that the International 
Association will be called in to assist at some time in the near future 
in showing the way back to safe methods, if this warning be fulfilled. 

It is to be regretted that there always exists in conventions a ten- 
dency on the part of the most experienced, or of the companies with 
the greatest influence, to keep in the background. This is not entirely 
due to disinclination to assist, but may be better understood by an 
incident of the convention. The delegates voted to collate, for the 
benefit of all, the experience on health insurance; but, partly owing 
to the heavy labor involved to the larger companies and the compara- 
tively limited value to them, the returns have been but small. The 
meeting, through its president, made an earnest appeal to the dele- 
gates to keep faith with themselves and each other by living up to 
their pledges, and it is hoped that next year will show a far better 
response. 

It is not in underwriting alone that the association has been of 
value to its members, for while it carefully avoids binding them to 
uniform action, thus keeping free from any suggestion of a trust, 
yet it is admitted on all sides that its power for the good of the 
business is immense, and the disruption of the association would be a 
calamity for the accident business. It has brought together men 
representing all classes of business—commercial, industrial and assess- 
ment—from Canada and the United States, and under its influence 
competition has grown, good will has increased, and the premiums 
have gone up by leaps and bounds, hardly feeling the reaction of 
the last few months, which has so seriously affected all industrial 
business. ; 

Through its executive committee, who have worked hard and con- 
stantly for the association, its members have received the benefit of 
a central bureau for watching legislation and endeavoring to reduce 
taxation. When it is considered that next year will see forty-one 
States in legislative assembly, and the accident companies may be 
made the target for various kinds of “strike” legislation and vicious 
attacks, it will be realized how valuable this association may prove in 
protecting its members, by appearing either by one of the executive 
committee or by counsel, before the various insurance legislative 
bodies, and, at least, having the opportunity of representing the case 
of the companies in the proper light. If it be true, as was solemnly 
asserted by one of the delegates, who, from his recent official position 
in Washington ought to be in a position to know whereof he speaks, 
that the coming year will see an attack similar to the Armstrong 
measures against the life companies, directed against the casualty 
companies, the value of the association will become more potent than 
ever. 

As a matter of fact, the attitude of the Insurance Departments 
toward the casualty companies has improved, as the direct result of a 
better acquaintance, due to the meetings of the association and the 
recognition of the high aims and sincerity of the men who are 
engaged therein. As an example of this improvement the address of 
the Colorado Commissioner on “Taxation of Insurance Premiums” 
was remarkable. Whether it portends the poltical extinction of the 
Commissioner in his State remains to be seen, but as a fearless, able 
exposition of the inequalities and injustice of drawing millions of 
dollars each year from the pockets of the thrifty and turning them 
into the State treasuries as revenue, there can be no question. This 
address will be widely circulated, and will doubtless receive the 
careful consideration of the Insurance Commissioners’ convention next 
month at Detroit. In the meantime the international association, 
through its executive committee, will carry on a crusade of education 
through the agents and policyholders, who in turn will address their 
representatives in the legislatures. 

Much of the success of the association has been due to the able 
presiding officer, and those who have been privileged to attend have 
recognized the rapidity with which the sentiment of the delegates is 
obtained and the business of the convention disposed of. His re- 
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election was wise, and we have no doubt that he is already planning 
to make the next twelve months more successful, and to have a record 
of prosperity to report at the next annual convention. The companies 
will do wisely to give the association their hearty co-operation. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


President W. J. Dutton of the Firemans Fund was a visitor to the 


‘city this week. 


The Maritime of Liverpool, which recently entered New York State, 
has appointed Walter Alexander of 32 Nassau street its agent. 

E. E. Pearce has been made temporary chairman of the committee 
on fire patrol of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, succeed- 
ing the late William B. Ogden. 

Charles M. Clarke, of the insurance brokerage firm of Clarke & 
Cortis, died last week at his home in Summit, N. J., as a result of an 
operation for appendcitis. He was fifty years of age and leaves a 
widow, one son and two daughters. 


Manager Carl F. Sturhahn of the Rossia sails for Europe July 23 on 
the Deutschland. 

The brokers got wind of some action by the Exchange relating to 
changes in the rating schedules a few days ago, and forthwith circu- 
lated some extraordinary yarns about revisions and new rates for the 
whole city. The facts are that attention has been repeatedly called 
to inconsistencies and other defects in the debits and credits allowed 
under the mercantile as well as the manufacturing schedule, and at 
the last meeting a motion was made for the appointment of a special 
committee of five, to consider the expediency of changes in the 
schedule, to report to a later meeting. It was specially disclaimed that 
there was any intention to suggest any drastic changes or to suggest 
new ratings on a new basis. To consider the advisability of any 
changes is a far less destructive scheme than to tear down the present 
rating schedule. The motion, after some debate, was unanimously 
adopted. Subsequently, President Herrick appointed Charles G. Smith 
of the German-American, Henry Evans of the Continental, Samuel R. 
Weed of Weed & Kennedy, C. F. Shallcross of the Royal and W. E. 
Hutchins of the North River on the committee. Probably some 
months must elapse before the committee will be able to report, and 
necessarily the question of expediency will depend largely upon the 
omissions and inconsistencies , discovered. Anything designed to 
simplify the schedule system will be welcome. 

A broker who lost his certificate in December, 1905, because of a 
financial irregularity, and was refused reinstatement by the Exchange 
a couple of months ago, made another effort to reverse the decision by 
a new application to the brokerage committee a month ago. We are 
informed by a member of the committee that the new application was 
laid on the table, and it would have been somewhat strange if the 
committee had acted otherwise. 


As foreshadowed last week, the Exchange voted to adjourn for the 
summer, and its next regular meeting will not be held until September. 
The committees and the manager must now do the sweltering while 
the members run away to the mountains and seashore. 


The announcement of the California Insurance Company of the 
appointment of Frank C. Sturtevant as general agent. for the Eastern 
Middle States is gratifying evidence of a wise choice. Mr. Sturte- 
vant will make his headquarters in Philadelphia, and has a large 
acquaintance in the field and the reputation of an industrious and 
careful overseer of business. 

The Suburban Exchange has served its list of penalties for violation 
of rules agreed upon by the deviation committee. This is an im- 
provement upon the city Exchange methods, as the latter do not 
embrace any fixed penalties. The suburbanites propose to levy a 
fine of one dollar for every thousand dollars of insurance involved, 
the total not to be less than two dollars. In the case of a complainant 
having lost a risk by the deviation of another member, then beside 
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risk for one year. The wisest rule adopted by the suburbanites is to 
insist that no complaints of violation shall be entertained unless re- 
duced to writing and the alleged violation set forth in detail. 


The companies sustaining the Suburban Exchange are nonplussed 
by the conduct of a certain foreign company in the matter of commis- 
sions. The company is accused of paying an excess of commission on 
suburban risks. It is not a subscriber to the suburban rates on com- 
missions, but it is a regular member of the New York Exchange, and 
it is claimed that by virtue of that connection is bound to comply 
with the rules of the Suburban Association. The responsible man- 
agement is located in Chicago, and the answer to remonstrances 
from associates in New York is that the company owes no 
allegiance to the Suburban Association. The fear is that if one com- 
pany makes an inroad upon the suburban companies some of them 
will retaliate and throw the rest of the associated companies into 
confusion. 


The Coney Island high-pressure water service again proved its use- 
fulness by affording the firemen a chance to extinguish a threatening 
fire in the congested district a week ago last night. At the same time, 
Chief Croker called upon the high-service pressure at the foot of West 
Twenty-third street for assistance to stop a dangerous fire on Twenty- 
fourth street. The service proved effective and gave the strongest 
proof of its value. 


The Exchange has adopted a rule that where a policy is written 
covering partly in the territory of the Suburban Association and the 
New York Exchange, no brokerage shall be paid unless the broker 
holds a certificate from both associations. and then only ten per cent 
can be paid on the portion of the risk rated by the Suburban Associa- 
tion. This rule is designed to exclude any commissions in excess of 
ten per cent being paid on risks outside the city. 


The report made to the Mayor by the commissioners who investi- 
gated the fire department conditions, and worked on the job from 
January to July, has been published. It is a meaty document, and 
reveals, what has long been suspected, that graft has played an im- 
portant part in the purchase of the department supplies. The friend- 
ship existing between officials and contractors has led to suspicion of 
favoritism for many years. It is not unnatural or necessarily criminal 
that friendship should cut a figure in preferences. What is more 
serious is that hose should have been accepted and paid for which 
did not conform to the specifications. The report condemns the delay 
in reconstructing the fire alarm signal telegraph system, and repeats 
the charge that its weakness threatens the city with a serious con- 
flagration, and if the Mayor needs any further urging to do something 
to remedy this evil the report in hand should be sufficient. 


A brokerage firm on William street lately received a dozen policies 
on a fireproof storage store which hore two different rates; one 
representing the ten per cent advance ordered in June, 1906, and the 
other showing the original rates prior to the advance. The brokers 
think the higher rates correct, but are not hunting trouble for the 
lower-rated policies. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The most spectacular and at the same time the most disastrous 
fire which has visited this city for years swept the East Boston water 
front Wednesday afternoon, July 8, causing a loss of life and a 
property damage of approximately $1,250,000. Starting from an in- 
significant blaze, caused by spontaneous combustion in some greasy 
Australian wool which was stored on the Cunard dock, the fire was 
fanned by a strong wind into a roaring conflagration, and before it 
was under control three great steamship docks and a grain elevator 
were reduced to a mass of charred ruins. During the three hours 
that the fire raged some of the most valuable property along the water 
front had been destroyed, and more than once a strong gust of wind 
threatened to carry the blaze into the residential section, which meant 
another Chelsea disaster. The property destroyed was all owned by 
the Boston and Albany Railroad (now leased by the New York 
Central and Hudson River), and included the Cunard docks, the 
Leyland Line docks and the Grand Junction docks. In connection with 
the ascribed cause of this fire, attention has been called to the fre- 
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quency of fires in wool-carrying ships within the last two years, which 
has led to an investigation by the New Zealand government commis- 
sioner, whose report, recently published, indicates that spontaneous 
combustion is responsible for such fires. Experiments in an Aus- 
tralian factory showed that while the surface temperature of a heap 
of wool was only 87 degrees, at a depth of three feet the temperature 
was 660 degrees, and the mass was charred and smouldering. The 
cause of heat is ascribed to the presence of a great amount of tallow, 
which readily oxidizes. The experiments indicated that woo] contain- 
ing only ordinary wool fat, with no tallow from the fat of the animal, 
is not subject to spontaneous combustion. 

Insurance Commissioner Hardison has issued his annual report on 
fire and marine insurance. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Chief Engineer William Black, of the fire department of Atlantic 
City, N. J., combats the statements of underwriters’ inspectors that 
the city needs four more steam fire engines. He says that the resort 
has ample protection against big conflagrations, also that there are 
three steamers in reserve in the various stations throughout the city. 
That the efficiency of the department may be maintained, however, 
he recommends the purchase of a new truck, and expresses the opinion 
that a high-pressure main would be a valuable adjunct to the depart- 
ment and advocates its installation. 

The County Fire has declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent, the Delaware one of 7% per cent, and the Spring Garden one of 
three per cent. 

The name of Lyle & Widmeyer as second agents for the Birming- 
ham of Pittsburg has been removed from the list of signers of the 
Philadelphia agreement of April, 1897. 

The death of Marx S. Mayer, the prominent insurance broker, was 
rather unexpected by his many friends, because he still seemed vigor- 
ous despite his advanced age of seventy-two years. The business of 
Marx S. Mayer & Son will be conducted by the widow and the son. 


Charters have recently been granted in the State to the Philadelphia 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, organized by H. L. Engel, an in- 
surance broker of this city; the Corry Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Standing Stone Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Huntingdon. 

W. Embery, counterman of the Insurance Company of North 
America, who because of poor health was obliged to go to New 
Mexico several months ago, is reported to be so much improved that 
he expects to return to his post in the fall. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 





New York Commissioners of Accounts Report on Fire Hose— 
City to Bring Suit. 

The commissioners of accounts of New York city have presented their 
report to Mayor McClellan on their investigations of the fire department. 
The commissioners gave considerable time to the relations between the 
department and the Windsor Fire Appliance Company after the Parker 
building fire. Summing up the evidence the report says, in effect, that 
the responsibility for supplying hose not up to standard to the city rests 
upon either Michael F. Loughman, formerly president of the Windsor 
Fire Appliance Company, or the United and Globe Rubber Manufacturing 
Companies of Trenton, N. J., makers of the Windsor hose, or both. Grave 
responsibility also rests upon those who accepted the hose for the city. 

The commissioners say that the Eureka Fire Hose Company supplied 
three faulty batches of hose, making 28,000 feet in all; the Fabric Fire 
Hose Company supplied two batches, 14,000 feet, of faulty hose; the 
Republic Rubber Company supplied in two batches, 16,000 feet, of faulty 
hose; the Manhattan Rubber Company supplied four batches of faulty 
hose, making 69,000 feet in all, and the New Jersey Car Supplies and 
Rubber Company, one batch of 1500 feet. 

Speaking of the difficulty encountered in securing evidence or infor- 
mation from members of the fire department, the report says: 

One man, who had made positive statements to our representative 
while at an engine house, declared: “If I am called I will forget it on 
the way down.’ He was called and did ‘‘forget it.” As a further indi- 


cation of what we had to contend with, John W. O’Brien, a fireman at- 
tached to Hook and Ladder Company 13, 159 East Eighty-seventh street, 
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stated while under oath that if occasion arose he would perjure himself 
rather than injure another man in the department. 


Regarding the fire-alarm system the report says: 


The whole fire-alarm plant of Manhattan is of fundamentally faulty 
design, inadequate for the city’s needs, in a dangerous state of advanced 
decay, and cannot now be repaired or rebuilt so as to afford even reason- 
able efficiency, the only solution being the immediate installation of a 
ecmplete new system, including the relocation and construction of a 
properly safeguarded central station. 

Taking up the general system of water supply in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, it is suggested that all pipes across the city from the mains which 
run north and south should be made twelve inches in diameter. Some of 
them now are only six, or even four inches in diameter. It is reckoned 
that the cost of the alteration with the installation of 6000 new hydrants 
would amount to $3,540,000. The high-pressure service, it is urged, 
should also be extended to cover the whole district south of Fourteenth 
street. This would cost about $4,400,000. In Brooklyn a similar exten- 
sion should take place so as to make the mains available along the en- 
tire water front. For this $1,000,000 would be required. The commis- 
sioners say that too many men of the uniform force are on special de- 
tails, and urge that for the theaters a special uniformed force of fire- 
men should be created, controlled by the commissioners, but paid by the 
theatrical managers. 

Suit is to be brought by the city of New York agianst the Windsor Fire 
Appliance Company, through its former president, Michael F. Loughman, 
at present deputy commissioner of water supply, gas and electricity, and 
its bondsman, the American Surety Company, for the amount of money 
paid the company by the city for fire hose. 





—J. C. Richters has been appuinted manager of the engineering department of 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau, effective August 1. 

-~-The Maritime Insurance Company of Liverpool has been admitted to New 
York State to transact an ocean marine insurance business. 

—Garrett H. Bradley, an insurance broker of Newark, N. J., died last Saturday 
at the German Hospital, Newark, from the effects of heat prostration, which he 
contracted a few days before. He was forty-six years old. 

—Frank C. Sturtevant, special agent cf the Providence Washington in the 
Middle department, has been appointed general agent for the Eastern department 
of the California Insurance Company, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

—Charles W. Du Bois, New York State adjuster for the Commercial Union and 
the Palatine, died at Syracuse last week. Mr. Du’ Bois was highly esteemed 


among underwriters, and was an ex-president of the Underwriters Association of 


the State of New York. 

—J. F. Ewens of Baltimore, who died suddenly at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
week, was for many years connected with the Northern of London. He was an 
exceptionally accomplished special agent, a skilled adjuster and a man well 
versed in insurance law. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


Massachusetts Fire and Marine Report Issued. 


The text of the fire and marine insurance report for 1908 was issued by 
Commissioner F. H. Hardison of Massachusetts last week. In addition 
to the usual data regarding companies licensed and withdrawn, and the 
statistical tables relating to the condition and business of the companies 
licensed to operate in the State, the report gives the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the American Insurance Company of Boston; 
a reference to the new law making fire losses preferred claims against 
insolvent companies; the new law forbidding rebating by fire and other 
(except marine) insurance companies and agents, a testimonial to the 
late F. L. Cutting and some interesting remarks upon ‘‘The Conflagra- 
tion Hazard,’’ which are partly quoted below: 

The weakness of human effort in coping with a conflagration in a city has 
again been demonstrated in Massachusetts. This is the second time within a 
generation, and there is now no reason why people living in our thickly settled 
communities should be ignorant of the fact that there is a certain conflagration 
hazard to which their preperty, and to some extent their lives, are subject. This 
is a hazard outside the usual burning of a house or city block, which is the kind 
of loss people usually have in mind when they insure their property. The in- 
surance companies have learned, however, by the fast-recurring experiences of the 
past few years, such as they have had at Paterson, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
and now at Chelsea, that it is not all there is to fire insurance to pay an occa- 
sional loss by the burning or partial destruction of a building or its contents. 
The public, too, is learning, through the increased cost of insurance, that in- 
surance companies do not pay the losses. They are simply distributing agencies. 
Even in the case of a stock company, aside from the capital furnished by the 
stockholders, the funds for the payment of losses are provided by the public. If 
losses increase through great conflagrations the fountain that supplies the stream 
of funds is the pockets of the insured. It cannot be otherwise. Even if the 
State, with the wealth at its command. should go into the insurance business, 
the funds for paying losses would come from the same source. 

Accepting it as a fact that the conflagration hazard cannot be escaped in this 
country until our cities and large towns are rebuilt of material that is of a less 
inflammable nature, which will not be for many peneentions, and admitting also 
the further fact that our insurance companies perform the service of agencies in 
collecting funds to be distributed among those who have losses, it becomes im- 
portant to the public that the companies shall not fail to pay these losses when 
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disaster comes, and that they be large enough and strong enough to settle, even 
though a larger disaster overtakes us than we have yet experienced. This is a 
result of first importance to the public. It can be attained only through ade- 
quate rates for insurance, which will allow the companies to accumulate sur- 
pluses against that day of disaster, and by good judgment on the part of the 
underwriters in taking risks in congested districts. In other words, there should 
be such a distribution of risks in a given city by each and every company that 
the chances of bankruptcy, should an extensive conflagration occur, would be 
imuch less than appears to be the case at present with some companies, judging 
from the experiences in both the San Francisco and Chelsea disasters. There 
can be no question but that certain companies were carrying more risks in the 
city of Chelsea than was prudent, in view of their ability to pay losses, and it is 
altogether probable—and this is a consideration that might as well be faced— 
that there are companies now carrying risks, and what are known as “preferred” 
tisks, in some of our Massachusetts cities that are altogether disproportionate to 
their ability to pay the probable loss in case of a conflagration. Such com- 
panies should, it is needless to say, review carefully the situation and take steps 
to “scatter their risks,” resisting the temptation to accept offers of premiums on 
the so-called “preferred” class even, if prudence suggests that it means too 
many risks in one location, or in such close proximity as to be subject to the 
conflagration hazard. Indeed, if companies do not heed the recent warnings they 
have received, it may be necessary to provide by statute that in some way the 
companies shall make public the amounts which they have at risk in all the 
cities where they do business in such detail as to show what they have assumed 
in _ various congested areas which would be presumably swept by a confla- 
gration. 





THE WEST. 


Death of William F. Fox. 


William Fletcher Fox, long a well-known Western insurance man, died 
recently at his home in Milwaukee, aged seventy-two. Mr. Fox was an 
attorney until 1865, when he entered the life insurance business, after- 
ward becoming general agent for the Mutual Life of New York at Spring- 
field. He then went into fire insurance, serving as special agent for 
several companies and becoming general adjuster for the Western de- 
partment of the Phenix cf Hartford. In 1884 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the local board commissioners for the Western Union. He was 
later Western agent and correspondent for THE SPECTATOR, and latterly 
has been doing adjusting for companies. In 1886 he was president of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. , 





Ohio Notes. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


William M. Bayne, recently appointed Deputy State Fire Marshal, died 
a few days ago as the result of being injured in an automobile accident 
in Cleveland. He had been in the insurance business for many years 
and was prominent among the business men of Cleveland. 

J. T.. McIninch of Cleveland has been appointed as a Deputy Fire 
Marshal by State Fire Marshal Rogers. He will be attached to the 
Cleveland district. 

Councilman McKenna of Cleveland has prepared an ordinance author- 
izing a special vote on the question of issuing bonds to the amount of 
$125,000 fer improvements in the fire department. 

As a result of the fire that destroyed the ten-cent store of S. S. Kresge 
on July 3, an ordinance has been introduced in the city council abso- 
lutely prohibiting the sale of, and use of, fireworks within the city. 
Fire insurance men and members of the Cleveland Inspection Bureau 
are urging that the ordinance be enacted. Some of the council favor 
amending the ordinance in such a manner as to allow special exhibitions 
and the use of harmless fireworks for the celebration of the Fourth of 
July. 

Many interesting points are brought out in the report of the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau on the city of Columbus, just issued. The improve- 
ments that have been made, the report says, are not sufficient to raise 
the city from the 2% class. As compared with a city of the first class 
it is declared that the grades stand as follows: Waterworks, 83 per cent; 
fire department, 94 per cent; fire alarm, 75 per cent; ordinances, 60 per 
cent; streets, 95 per cent. : 

An interesting portion of the report is the table of premiums received 
and losses paid in the last eight years, which is as follows: 





Premiums Received. Losses. Premiums Received. Losses. 
| ee $370,302.73 $169,463.93 | 1905......... $572,601.93 $410,105.81 
5 ere 127.06 137,359.31 | 1906......... 638,997.10 171,232.72 
| eee 472,456.73 437,881.50 | 1907......... 701,828.13 567,986.49 
1 545 552.63 379,490.15 
SS 583,517.23 452,417.63 $4,289,383.54 $2,716,937.64 


Losses, plus expenses, probably equaled the premiums. 

The Cincinnati Mutual Fire, of which J. H. Leiding was secretary, has 
been reorganized, with W. S. Sterrett as secretary and financial manager 
and Louis H. Schweer as underwriter with the title of general agent. 

Cleveland, July 11. O. M. C. 





—Norman J. Theiss has been appointed Minnesota special agent of the National 
of Pittsburg. 

—Charles A. Siefken has been appointed a special agent in Iowa of the Pheenix, 
under State Agent Clark. 

—Cape Girardeau, Mo., has raised its license tax upon fire insurance companies 
doing business there from $10 a year to $25 a year. 

—Charles A. Cummings, a local agent at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed 
Illinois special agent of the Michigan Fire and Marine. 

—All the field men of the Dubuque Fire and Marine have been invited to the 
home office to participate in the celebration of the company’s silver jubilee, July 
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23. The anniversary comes on July 19, but as that date is Sunday, the celebra- 
tion will be on the 23d. 


—The Illinois Field Club has elected James G. S. Best, president; E. S. Merrill, 
vice-president, and Miss L. B. Herpich, secretary-treasurer. 


—The Galesburg (Ill.) Local Board of Fire Underwriters has elected Lake W. 
Sanborn, president; F. H. Holmes, vice-president; Frank Bartlett, secretary and 
treasurer. 


—John H. Griffith of Milwaukee, Wis., special agent of the British America 
and the Western of Toronto, has resigned. George R. Crosley, Iowa special 
agent of the above-named companies, will cover Wisconsin also. 

—The anti-trust bill recently signed by the Governor of Oklahoma is an ex- 
ceedingly drastic statute, and underwriters have been advised by counsel that 
insurance companies come within its provisions. The Oklahoma Underwriters 
Association is reported to be disbanding. 


—The Shawnee Fire of Topeka has begun to issue a rider attached to tornado 
policies, covering loss or damage by hail, whether accompanied by wind or not. 
The additional premium is based on a charge of ten cents per $100 for one year, 
with two rates for three years and three for five years. 


—One of the worst storms which ever struck Iowa swept over the north- 
western part of the State recently, causing nearly a half million dollars damage. 
It swept Howard, Winnesheik, Chickasaw and Fayette counties, and the damage 
to crops from hail will alone amount to $100,000. At McGregor and vicinity the 
damage will total $350,000, due mostly to flood. Dubuque, Clayton and Powesheik 
counties also suffered a damage that will exceed $50,000. 


—The Waterworth Bureau in St. Louis has issued new tariffs which make an 
average reduction of about ten per cent in a number of the important classes not 
reduced by the changes of last February. This applies to all schedule-rated 
risks and flat-rated risks outside the congested district, covering factories, mer- 
cantile buildings, builders’ risks, summer gardens, etc. No reduction is made in 
the present minimum tariff clause, which includes ordinary preferred business. 





THE SOUTH. 





Louisiana Legislation. 


The Louisiana Legislature has adjourned sine die. The bill prohibiting 
fire insurance companies from paying greater commissions to local agents 
of other States than are paid to agents of Louisiana, has been pocket 
vetoed by the Governor. The bill prohibiting the use of the co-insurance 
clause in policies of fire, lightning and windstorm, unless by special con- 
sent of the insured in writing, has been signed by the Governor. The 
Senate has passed the House bill prohibiting insurance companies doing 
business in Louisiana from paying individuals or corporations engaged in 
the adjustment of losses, any fee or compensation in excess of a regular 
salary or stipend. The Governor has signed the bill requiring fire, life, 
accident and other kinds of insurance companies, other than surety and 
fidelity and fraternal societies, to give a bond, payable to the State Treas- 
urer, conditioned for the prompt payment of claims arising in Louisiana. 





Dexter, Kelly & Co., Dallas, Tex. 


The well-known general agency firm of McClure Kelly & Co. of 
Houston, Tex., has changed its name to Dexter, Kelly & Co., and re- 
moved to Dallas, Tex. Chas. L. Dexter, of the Dallas local agency firm 
of Chas. L. Dexter & Co., has entered into partnership with McClure 
Kelly, and this firm now represents as general agents the Girard Fire 
and Marine, Southern Fire of Lynchburg, New Jersey Plate Glass, Ocean 
Accident and Guaranty, and the Southern Surety of Denison. The ma- 
rine business of McClure Kelly & Co. will continue under the old title, 
and the local agency business of Chas. L. Dexter & Co. will continue 
under the latter name. This combination will prove a strong factor in 
the Southwestern field and it offers exceptional facilities to local agents 
for the placing of large lines. 





—It is reported that the charter of the James River Fire of Richmond, Va, 
has been revived and a certificate of incorporation filed in the Chancery Court. 

—The New Brunswick Fire has withdrawn from the office of A. G. Hancock at 
Baltimore and gone into the office of Turner & Thomas. Alfred Paull & Son of 
Wheeling have been appointed general agents for West Virginia. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Pacific Northwest Items. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Larry Lamping, who was with the Royal Exchange up to about two 
years ago, when he went with the North British and Mercantile, has now 
left that company to go back with the Royal Exchange in the Pacific 
Northwest as State agent. 

Homer Reaves, newly appointed special agent of the Insurance Company 
of North America in the State of Washington, has established his head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash. 
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J. Rob Gay, recently appointed special agent for the Phceenix of Lon- 
don in the Pacific Northwest, will make Spokane, Wash., his headquarters. 
Mr. Gay will take care of Eastern Washington, Montana, Utah and the 
Panhandle of Idaho. 

President Chas. E. Chase of the Hartford Fire, with Whitney Palache, 
of Palache & Hewitt, general agents at San Francisco, Cal., are now look- 
ing over and adjusting some of the company’s affairs in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There has been considerable talk of reorganizing the local board at 
Spokane, Wash., and an endeavor will be made to get a local stamping 
bureau. The agents complain of the delay incidental to sending business 
to Seattle, as they have to do at this time. Seattle is about 350 miles 
from Spokane, and an office should be established at Spokane to handle 
the business in Eastern Washington. 

We are informed that the Western Empire Fire of Spokane is making 
arrangements to get into Idaho, perhaps very soon. This will require 
that the company pay up at least $100,000 of its capital. 

Gough & Best have been appointed general agents for the State of 
Washington and Northern Idaho for the Ohio German Fire of Toledo, 
with headquarters at Seattle. WASHINGTON. 

Spokane, July 10. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





Early Insurance History of Nantucket, Mass. 


The following advertisement, dated December 28, 1826, appeared in 
successive issues of The Inquirer, the local newspaper of Nantucket, 
Mass., throughout 1827: 

The Nantucket Union Marine Insurance Company hereby give notice 
that their capital stock amounts to $91,000; that they continue to receive 
proposals and to make insurances to any amount not exceeding $9000 on 
one risk upon vessels, freight, money, goods and effects; against the 
captivity of persons; on the life of anyone absent by sea, and on money 
lent on bottomry and respondentia. 

JOHN CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 





—The Dixie Fire has entered California, and former Secretary Cobb, who will 
represent the company on the Pacific Coast, is fitting up an office in San 
Francisco. 





LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS ~ 








IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The stockholders and policyholders of the Home Life of New York 
have been notified of a meeting, to be held on July 20, to vote on a 
proposition to increase the capital stock of the company from $125,000 
to $500,000. 

On and after August 10 the Life Association of America, of New 


York, will be known as the Union Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


J. R. Chandler, formerly New England manager of the Aétna In- 
demnity Company, which has decided not to renew its Massachusetts 
license, has become associated with Bertram C. Waters, Eastern 
Massachusetts manager of the American Bonding Company of Balti- 
more. The new firm will be styled Waters & Chandler. Mr. Chand- 
ler has also been appointed superintendent of agencies of the American 
Bonding Company for New England. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


~ George W. Smith, Jr., who was until recently general manager of 
the Atlantic Casualty Company of this city, last week began suit 
against the president of the company, Charles C. Beyer; the secretary 
and treasurer, Seward L. Bowser; superintendent of agencies, Frank 
K. Kohler, and Thompson S. Westcott, a director and one of its 
principal stockholders, to recover $50,000 for an alleged unlawful 
conspiracy to injure his reputation and procure his discharge as gen- 
eral manager of the company. Smith, who had been for years em- 
ployed in the liability and casualty business in New York, says that 
at the solicitation of Bowser. he entered into a contract with the 
Atlantic Casualty Company on October 26, 1907. to act as general 
manager for a salary of $5500 a year for three years. He alleges 
that it was represented to him that the company was strong financially, 
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and prepared to engage in the business authorized in its charter, but 
that later he found the defendants devoted most of their time to 
selling its stock. Other differences arose and the breach grew wider 
until June 11, when the directors asked Smith to resign. He declined, 
however, and on June 12 received notice of his removal and discharge. 

I. M. Garfinkel, who formerly represented the Abraham Lincoln 
Mutual Life, has been appointed general agent of the Home Life of 
America, with offices in the Land Title building. 

To meet the demands of additional business the Mutual Life of 
New York has established an additional agency for this city and 
Southern New Jersey. This new agency has been placed under the 
direction of H. J. Emerson, and while it is located in the Mutual Life 
building it is separate and distinct from the one under the manage- 
ment of R. Dale Sparhawk. 

A clearing house has been established at 109 Mutual Life building, 
under the direction of John B. Quinn, cashier, through which all re- 
newal premiums will be collected. 

The Pittsburg Casualty Company of Pittsburg, which received its 
charter on July 1, expects to begin business this week with a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000, both paid in full. John M. Boggs 
former vice-president of the Philadelphia Casualty, organized this 
new concern. 





ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Freperick S. Crum. 


So long as about 4000 railway employees are killed in the United 
States every year and about 75,coo are more or less seriously injured, 
the subject of accidents to railway employees must continue to be 
one of general interest. The railways which do interstate businesss 
now have about a million and a half men on their payrolls and the 
crude figures show an average annual fatal accident rate of 2.6 per 
1000 for this large body of workmen. Of equal, and perhaps greater, 
importance is the fact that every year from 40.0 to 50.0 in every 1000 
of this industrial army are more or less seriously injured or maimed. 
It is the purpose of this paper briefly to review the official facts, and 
set forth some statistics on the subject of accidents, fatal and non- 
fatal, to railway employees which are either not well known or have 
not been presented elsewhere in the most convenient form. 


TABLE I.—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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1888-1906. 
| FaTaAL ACCIDENTS. | Non-Fatat ACCIDENTS. 
Number | Set 
YEARS. Employees. Fr 
| umber ome ge | Number Rate per 
| Killed. 1,000. Injured. | 1,000. 
| | 
1888... *660,000 2.070 3.14 20,148 30.5 
1889... 04,743 1,972 2.80 20,028 | 28.4 
1890... 749,301 2,451 3.27 22,396 | 29.9 
1891... 784,285 2,660 3.39 | 26,140 | 33.3 
1892... 821,415 2,554 3.11 28,267 | 34.4 
1893... 873,602 2,727 3.12 31,729 | 36.3 
1894... 779,608 1,823 2.34 23,422 | 30.0 
1895... 785,034 1,811 2.31 25,696 | 32.7 
1896... 826,620 1,861 2.25 29,969 36.3 
1897... 823,476 1,693 2.06 27,667 33.6 
1898... | 874,558 1,958 2.24 31,761 36.3 
1899... 928,924 2,210 2.38 34,923 37.6 
1900... 1,017,653 2,550 2.51 39,643 39.0 
1901... 1,071,169 2,675 2.50 41,142 38.4 
1902.. 1,189,315 2,969 2. 50,524 42.5 
1903.. 1,312,537 3,606 2.75 60,481 46.1 
1904.. } 1,296,121 3,632 2.80 67,067 51.7 
1905.. | 1,382,196 3,361 2.43 66,833 48.4 
1906 .. 1,521,355 3,929 2.58 | 76,701 50.4 
| | 

1888-1891. ......... E 2,898,329 9,153 3.16 88,712 30.6 
1892-1896. ..........' 4,086,279 10,776 2.64 | 139,083 34.0 
1897-1901. .......... 4,715,780 | 11,086 2.35 175,136 37.1 
1902-1906. .......... 6,701,524 17,497 2.61 321,606 48.0 
1888-1906. .......... 18,401,912 48,512 | 2.64 724,537 39.4 





* The number of employees in 1888 has been estimated. The report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for that year did not give the figures. 


In Table I is presented a convenient summary of all the fatal and 
non-fatal accidents to railway employees collected and published by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from the time of its inception 
to June 30, 1906. In that period of nineteen years nearly fifty thousand 
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railway employees have been killed and nearly seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand have been more or less seriously injured, maimed 
or disfigured. The fatal accident rate shows no marked tendency 
toward a decline and the non-fatal accident rate shows a quite strong 
tendency upward. This latter fact may be due in part to more accu- 
rate and complete returns of non-fatal injuries in recent years as 
compared with the first years of the period under observation, but 
such an apology can hardly be made for the last ten years as com- 
pared with each other. The table tells a vivid tale of the killing and 
maiming of railway employees in the United States. 

Beginning with the year 1889, the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made distinction of three groups of employees— 
“Trainmen,” “Switchmen, Flagmen and Watchmen” and “Other 
Employees.” Crude as this distinction is, it is a little better than none, 
and a summary of the accident statistics under these headings is pre- 
sented in Table II. 


TABLE II.—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATE 



































1889-1906. 

TRAINMEN. 

Fatat ACCIDENTS. Non-FaTaAL ACCIDENTS. 

Number _ |. ss 
YEARS. Employees. sii | eee 

umber Rate per um Rate 

Killed. 1,000. Injured. 1,000. 
1889-1891........... 451,696 4,171 9.23 39,894 88.3 
1892-1896. .......... 830,036 6,189 7.46 79,184 95.4 
1897-1901. .......... 911,197 6,205 6.81 80,389 88.2 
1901-1906...........] 1,283,647 10,158 7.91 141,296 110.1 
1889-1906. ........ a 3,476,576 26,723 7.69 340,763 98.0 

SWITCHMEN, FLAGMEN AND WATCHMEN. 
pat a 
1889-1891......... --| 111,170 | 764 | 6.87 | 7,481 67.3 
1892-1896. ..........) 219,583 | 1,275 | 5.80 14,563 | 66.3 
1897-1901...........! 237,943 | 1,163 | 4.89 12,342 | 51.9 
1901-1906. ..........| 241,903 995 | 4.11 | 7,774 | 32.1 
1889-1906. ..........) 810,599 4,197 5.18 42,160 52.0 
OTHER EMPLOYEES. 
. ae ae ~a eo ! | 

1889-1891........... 1,675,463 2,148 | 1.28 | 21,189 | 12.6 
1892-1896...........| 3,036,660 3,312 | 1.09 | 45,336 | 14.9 
1897-1901...........| 3,566,640 3,718 | 1.04 | 82,405 | 23.1 
1901-1906......... | 5,175,974 6,344 | 1.23 | 172,536 | 33.3 
1889-1906......... | 13,454,737 | 15,522 1.15 321,466 23.9 





This classification of railway employees is unsatisfactory, to say 
the least. The term “Trainmen” is too all-inclusive to serve the 
most useful purposes to which the accident statistics might otherwise 
have been adapted. There would appear to be no sufficient excuse for 
grouping brakemen, conductors, engineers and firemen together, for 
anyone at all familiar with the subject knows that the accident lia- 
bility of brakemen and conductors is very different and the accident 
liability of engineers and firemen is much greater than that of con- 
ductors. For thirteen years the Commission adhered to this crude 
classification of employees while publishing the causes of accidents 
and their geographical distribution by ten groups of States in con- 
siderable detail. 

Table II requires no lengthy discussion. The rates are self- 
explanatory and show that railway employees on and about moving 
trains are most liable to accidental injury or death. Both the fatal 
and non-fatal accident rates of switchmen, flagmen and watchmen 
have declined markedly during the period 1889-1906. In the other two 
groups of employees the rates have shown no tendency toward a de- 
cline since 1891, but, on the other hand, they have quite decidedly in- 
creased during the last five years (1901-1906) as compared with the 
five-year period immediately preceding (1897-1901). 

Beginning with 1go1, the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
tended the classification of employees in the accident tabulations, 
taking out from the group “Other Employees” the additional classes 
of “Stationmen,” “Shopmen,” “Trackmen” and “Telegraphers,” but 
still adhering to the very defective general group of “Trainmen.” 
These statistics as summarized in Table III show more plainly than 
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words the absolute necessity for a better classification of employees 
if the accident statistics are to serve the most useful purposes. 


TABLE III.—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE U NITED STATES 


























1901-1906. 
| 
Fatat AccIpENTs. | Non-FaTAt ACCIDENTS. 
GRouPS OF Number ee. 
EMPLOYEES. Employees. } 
Number Rate per | Number | Rate per 
Killed. 1,000. | Injured. 1,000. 
| 
Stationmen...........} _ 910,731 252 0.28 | 15,836 17.4 
eee 1,492,690 11,695 7.83 158,011 105.8 
Switchmen, flagmen 
and watchmen..... 289,479 1,170 4.04 | 8,964 31.0 
SHOPIBER «5056.60.00 1,541,345 806 0.52 80,171 52.0 
Trackmen........... 1,987,882 3,642 1.83 50,190 25.3 
Telegraphers......... 184,312 82 0.44 | 550 | 3.0 
Other employees......| 1,366,254 2,525 1.85 | 49,026 35.9 
All R. R. employees} 7,772,693 20,172 2.60 | 362,748 46.7 








The group of employees under the general heading “Trainmen” 
embraced nearly one-fifth of all the railway employees during the 
six years, 1901-1906; their annual fatal accident rate averaged 7.83 
per 1000 employees of that class; and their non-fatal accident rate 
averaged 105.8 per 1000, both rates being decidedly higher than those 
of any other of the separate groups of employees presented in the 
tables of accident statistics. Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen are 
second in importance as regards the fatal accident rate and trackmen 
are third. Shopmen, telegraphers and stationmen follow in the order 
named. Shopmen are specially liable to non-fatal injuries, being 
second to trainmen in that respect. Switchmen, flagmen and watch- 
men, trackmen, stationmen and telegraphers follow in the order 
named, if we leave out of account the unclassified group of “other 
employees.” 

With a view to determine whether there has been any pronounced 
tendency toward an increase or decrease in the accident liability of 
these seven groups of railway employees, the rates are presented by 
single years in Table IV. 

TABLE IV.—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1901-1906. 
KILLED AND INJURED PER 1,000 oF EMPLOYEES. 
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| SWITCHMEN, | 
; | STATIONMEN. TRAINMEN. —— SHOPMEN. 
YEARS. cee et, nae 
| | | } 
| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
| | | | 
Bee 0.38 15.1 7.35 80.0 | 3.68 25.0; 0.48 | 45.2 
1 ee te 0.21 16.6 7.43 95.4 | 3.96 28.6 | 0.57 45.3 
| ee 0.35 19.7 8.16 {| 101.2; 5.66 47.1; 0.52; 53.0 
| eres 0.21 18.2 8.33} 115.3| 4.95 44.7, 0.60 57.6 
DO ccciacves 0.24 17.7 7.50 112.6 2.99 19.4! 0.48 53.8 
Bixcxeccaicscs 0.29 16.6 | 8.09 122.6 2.96 | 20.7 0.49 54.2 
1901-1906...... 0.28 17.4; 7.83 | 105.8 4.04 | 31.0 | 0.52 | 52.0 
| | 
L «.@ 
TRACKMEN TELEGRAPHERS. | Tora. 
YEARS. ‘eee Se a 
| Killed. | Injured.| Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured.' Killed. | Injured. 
1 | ere ae 1.68 | 22.9 0.41 2.8 1.89 31.3 2.50 38.4 
ROS ea sacicocd 1.70 24.5 0.53 3.0 | 1.91 35.2 | 2.50 42.5 
ere 1.82 23.9 | 0.45 2.6 1.91 33.6 | 2.75 46.1 
Lee 2.01 | 27.7; 0.43 3.8 1.91 39.1) 2.80 51.7 
BOO cincwcicces 1.84; 25.7 | 0.47 2.8 1.61, 36.6) 2.43 48.4 
ee eae 1.90 26.2; 0.39 3.0) 1.89 | 38.0! 2.58 50.4 
| } | 
1.83 25.3 | 0. 3.0! 1.85 
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Just why there should have been such a pronounced decline in the 
accident rates, both fatal and non-fatal, of switchmen, flagmen and 
watchmen in 1905 and 1906, I am unable to say. There seems to have 
been no other noteworthy improvement in the rates during the six- 
year period under observation, but, on the contrary, the rates, both 
fatal and non-fatal, were quite as high, or higher, in the other groups 
of employees during 1906 as obtained, on the average, for the six- 
year period. 

The nature and extent of injuries to railway employees while 
coupling and uncoupling cars, and the relative importance of the 
various causes of railway accidents, will be discussed in a subsequent 


article. (To be continued.) 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Provident Savings Life Injunction Vacated. 


The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court, last week 
vacated an injunction obtained by Henry Moir, a stockholder of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, preventing the Coyle inter- 
ests from interfering with William T. Gilbert, a director friendly to the 
banking interests in control of the society, and thus interfered with the 
plans of the reform management of the Provident Savings Life to oust the 
Philadelphia syndicate from the administrative offices. 

Mr. Moir’s action was brought to prevent the Coyle interests from 
placing on the board in place of Mr. Gilbert, James B. O’Keefe, a Coyle 
partisan. The banking interests, whose legal steps were defeated by 
this decision, took over last spring the majority stock of the society, 
which had been sold by E. R. and O. F. Thomas to John J. Coyle and a 
syndicate of Philadelphians, but not delivered. It was the announced 
policy of the bankers to oust the Philadelphians and hold on to the con- 
trol of the society until it was restored to the position it occupied before 
the Thomas and Coyle administrations. 

The terms of the directors vary in length, and in April a vacancy in a 
two-year directorship was to be filled. It was to prevent the election of 
John J. Coyle, who had resigned a short-term directorship to take the 
two-year position, as well as to prevent the recognition of O’Keefe in- 
stead of Gilbert, that the court proceedings were brought by Henry 
Moir. 

In his complaint Mr. Moir declared that such manipulation of the board 
as the election of Coyle for the long term would defeat the will of the 
majority of the stockholders, who were opposed to the Coyle faction. 

The complaint also charged that Coyle had succeeded in being elected 
vice-president of the society at a salary of $18,000 a year, though he 
took no active part in the affairs of the society. He asked the court to 
interfere in behalf of the policyholders, who held $80,000,000 of insur- 
ance. 

Justice Clarke, who wrote the opinion, said that “‘this struggle is one 
for the financial control of the corporations as a business proposition, re- 
gardless of its character as an insurance company,” and pointed out 
that the application of Mr. Moir is really to have the court determine 
that one man is a director and another is not, and that the first im- 
portant question is, whether the court has jurisdiction in such a case. 
Justice Clarke says there is no precedent in law or equity fer such an 
action, and cites cases in which officers of a company have been enjoined, 
but declares that it is a general rule of the court that a court of equity 
will not take jurisdiction of a case for the sole purpose of determining 
the title to an office. In conclusion Justice Clarke says: 

I do not think that the plaintiff is entitled to bring the action at bar, 
nor do I think that the action is cognizable in equity. It is not an action 
in quo warranto, nor is it a summary proceeding to determine the elec- 
tion of directors, and therefore the order appealed from not being au- 
thorized by the code of civil procedure, must be reversed. 

The permission of the Appellate Division must be obtained before the 
plaintiff can appeal to the Court of Appeals. 








—The Home Life of America wrote over $2,000,000 of ordinary paid-for business 
from the sixth day of March until the last day of June of this year. 

—Joseph M. Wulff has been appointed general agent for the Home Life of 
America, with offices in Philadelphia and Lancaster. Mr. Wulff was formerly 
connected with the Royal Union Life of Des Moines, and was one of their best 
producers. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed the 
following delegates to the national convention at Los Angeles: Edward D. 
Horgan, Germania; Percy G. Lapey, John Hancock; William D. Camp, Berk- 
shire; Herbert E. Crouch, Northwestern; William G. Justice, P. L. and T.; 
Frank W. Tracy, AStna. 

—The Home Life of America has onened a handsome suite of offices in the 
National Bank building, Allentown, Pa., and A. L. Youngken, until recently 
connected with the John Hancock, has been appointed superintendent for that 
district. A nice volume of business is being received from Allentown, both in 
the industrial and ordinary branches. 

—John F. Dryden, president of the Prudential Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced that the company will enlarge its group of buildings in Newark. The 
design and general character of the proposed buildings will conform to those 
of the present office structures, and will carry out the original thought of the 
architect in the completion of the plans. With the completion of the present 
plans, the company’s holdings of real estate at its home office will be increased 
to about $15,000,000. Work on the new structures will be commenced next May. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of the Scranton Mutual Life of Scranton, 
Pa., held in Williamsport, Pa., preliminary steps were under consideration for 
the formation of an “old line” company with a paid-up cash capital of at least 
$300,000. This action is in line with the original intention of the promoters, but 
the success of the undertaking has brought it about earlier than was at first 
anticipated. Since October 1, 1907, the Scranton Mutua! Life has written over: 
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eleven millions of insurance, mostly among business and professional men. It 
is stated that the business has been obtained at an unusually low cost, and as a 
result the company will start on a profitable basis from the moment the change is 
effected. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





—The fifth annual convention of the general agency association of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., was begun at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 14, and 
will close to-day. The headquarters of the convention are at the Lafayette 
Hotel. The programme is one embracing much to instruct and please. To-day 
the party will ride over the famous gorge route, and this evening dinner will 
be served at the Clifton House. The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Edward «. Gernand, Baltimore; vice-president, C. W. Van Tuyl, Min- 
neapolis; executive committee, E. H. Carmack, Chicago; Geo. F. Schilling, 
Philadelphia; E. M. France, Cleveland. 





THE WEST. 





—The Common Brotherhood of America has been organized at Clarion, Ia. 
It will adopt the rates of the National Fraternal Congress. 

—H. M. Leonard, who recently resigned as Missouri manager of the American 
Central Life, is promoting a new life company in St. Louis. ‘ 

—The Equitable Life of Des Moines, Ia., has appointed Thos. E. Mitchell 
general agent at Detroit, Mich., and O. E. von Oven, district agent at Hastings, 
Neb. 

—The Ohio Attorney-General, while holding legal the board plan of the Cleve- 
land Life, has held illegal the contract between the Cleveland Life and the 
American Agency Company. 


—Dr. Charles E. Albright of the Northwestern Mutual Life wrote over $1,400,00) 
of insurance for the company during the year ending July 1, breaking the record 
of George Pick by about $200,000. 


~The Pacific Mutual Life has issued a new policy called the ‘‘guaranteed in- 
vestment policy.” The policy contains loan, cash, paid-up and extended insur- 
ance, the distinguishing feature being an increasing scale of death payments. 
The policy also covers total disability, and is in other respects strictly up to date. 


—Judge John C. Pollock, in the Federal Court at Chicago, has ordered that the 
property of the Great Western Life be disposed of and that the policies be rein- 
sured in some reliable company. When a receiver was appointed for the com- 
pany last May it was thought that its affairs could be adjusted. The court re- 
ports, however, that nothing can be done toward this end, hence the order for 
reinsurance. 

—The Peninsular Life Insurance Company of Detroit is being organized, with 
a capital stock of $150,000, and will write both life and accident insurance. The 
incorporators are James M. Hibbard, Walter E. Flanders, Seaman L. Bird, J. A. 
Matthews, M. Zimmerman, F. T. F. Stephenson, M. D. Clarence, G. Robinson, 
Arthur ]. Hood, Edgar A. Murray, Edward N. Hayes, John C. Wood, John C. 
Robinson and Robert T. Brownson. 


—The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has secured the services of 
L. C. Davis of Chicago as superintendent of agencies for the State of Illinois; 
H. L. Wilson of Huron, as State manager for South Dakota; Harrie E. Walker 
of San Francisco, as agency director for California and Nevada, and Allan H. 
Chambers of Dallas, as agency director for Texas and Oklahoma—all men of 
large experience both as organizers and personal producers; men of exceptional 
ability and of the highest standing as to their personal character. 


—The Old Colony Life of Chicago has lately made’a considerable number of 
agency appointments ir Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. It expects to make 
several appointments in Michigan within the next few weeks, and will sys- 
tematically develop the State. The company is now operating in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Alabama, and is transacting a reasonably good volume of 
business and making a steady increase. The increased capital stock of the com- 
pany is being placed with influential people and is being sold at $22 per share, 
par value $10. The premium on this stock will create a nice working surplus in 
the treasury of the company. : 


—It is unfortunate that the troubles of the Rhodus Bros. and the concerns with 
which they were identified—the Republic Life Insurance Company, the Central 
Life Securities Company, the Mercantile Finance Company, etc.—have led to 
some confusion in the minds of laymen, whereby injustice is done companies 
having no connection with the Rhoduses. One of these is the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America, of Chicago, which was recently examined by the 
Insurance Departments of Virginia and Washington, and found to have a surplus 
of about $1,000,000. This company now has over $20,000,000 of insurance in force, 
and is to be congratulated upon the excellent showing it has made. 











—The Old Colony Life of Chicago was licensed to transact business in Ala- 
bama on July 6, and has contracted with Sam P. Jones as-its State manager at 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Jones is a young man of considerable experience in the 
life insurance business and a good personal writer, and the results from this 
agency are expected to be unusually good 
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THE SOUTH. 





The State Mutual Life of Georgia. 


The reports of Actuaries S. H. Wolfe and H. W. Buttolph, together with 
some explanatory statements by Insurance Commissioner Wright, relating to 
the State Mutual Life of Rome, Ga., have been filed as public records in the 
State Insurance Department of Georgia. 

Mr. Wright summarizes the facts leading up to the second examination as 
follows: 

Acting under authority vested in me by section 8 of the Act of 1887, I ordered 
an examination of the State Mutual Life Insurance Company of Rome, and 
employed Mr. S. H. Wolfe, an expert actuary of New York, to make this ex- 
amination. Report on this examination was duly rendered to this department 
in duplicate, with the request that one copy be submitted to the company for 
their information, with the statement that if any errors or inaccuracies were 
found they would be corrected, and said copy was transmitted to the company 
as requested. Whereupon formal exceptions to the report were filed, also in 
duplicate, by Mr. Porter, president of the company, and a copy of the same 
mailed to Mr. Wolfe. After consideration of the exceptions filed by the com- 
pany this department was | gr oager A advised by Mr. Wolfe that nothing was 
found in the objections of the company to justify any modification of his 
report. (Subsequently, however, Mr. Wolfe rewrote his report and made 
some minor modifications of same.) The action of Mr. Wolfe in declining 
to amend his report was communicated to Mr. Porter, who in turn insisted 
on the correctness of his exceptions to many features of the report, and de- 
manded a re-examination of the company’s affairs by an independent actuary. 
Many of the exceptions taxen to the Wolfe report seemed to be merited, and 
desiring to be just to both parties I deemed it my duty to order a re-examination 
of the company’s affairs, and appointed Mr. H. W. Buttolph, an experienced 
and highly endorsed actuary of Indianapolis, to conduct the re-examination, 
0 result of which is found in his report made to this department attached 

ereto. 

Upon a comparison of the two reports it will be noted that in so far as they 
relate to the financial condition of the company—that is the assets, liabilities and 
surplus—they practically agree, the only material difference being the item of 
— the Wolfe report on the one hand showing a surplus of $19,387.24, 
and the Buttolph report showing a surplus of $28,797.81. 


Mr. Wright states that the guaranteed income certificates and the Co-operating 
Agency Company were legal; that there was really no ground for alleging tardi- 
ness in paying losses, and that a criticism of certain expenditures made in 
the Wolfe report was seemingly unjust. Mr. Wright also states that the com- 
pany’s financial condition is far above the standard established by the Act 
of 1887, and he therefore does not concur in the statement that the condition of 
the company is ‘“‘very unsatisfactory.” He also considers that ‘‘extravagance of 
management” is too harsh a term to be applied to the company’s affairs with- 
out qualification or explanation. : 

Portions of S. H. Wolfe’s and H. W. Buttolph’s reports are presented below: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WOLFE REPORT. 


 ecaaatiad the arrangement with the Co-operative Agency Company, Mr. Wolfe 
said: 

If the object of these contracts is the obtainment of business at a moderate 
expense, it is quite evident that this object has not been attained, for the 
diminished surplus of the company can only be ascribed to the excessive cost 
of obtaining and administering its business. The mortality experienced by the 
company has been favorable, and the payments to policyholders, therefore, will 
not account for the small margin between the assets and the liabilities of the 
company. 

While the agency company is ostensibly an independent corporation, in 
reality it is so closely allied to the insurance company as to render the two 
companies identical. The records of the agency company are kept in the office 
of the insurance company; the officers‘of the agency company are employes, or 
former employes, of the insurance company. In many cases the guaranteed in- 
come certificates, referred to before, have been exchanged for stock in the 
agency company. It is manifestly unfair to pay a renewal commission of 
10 per cent. on the business which had been placed on the company’s books 
years before the contract was entered into. It is likewise to be noted that the 
paying of 90 per cent to the Co-operative Agency Company on the voluntary 
deposit policies has resulted in an over-payment to the agency company, as 
part of the deposit made by the insured is for the purpose of paying the in- 
terest upon his loan. 

The company issued a circular letter to its agency force, announcing that 
no special or advisory board contracts would be issued after February 29, 1908. 
The extravagant estimates in use by the company were commented upon in 
the previous report. The president of the company assured me, however, that 
no such contracts would be issued in the future. 

The condition of the company is very unsatisfactory. The exorbitant figure 
which has been paid for business, the agency methods and the redemption of 
the guaranteed income certificates, have all contributed to the dangerous reduc- 
tion in the surplus of the company. By reference to the semi-annual state- 
ment filed with the Governor, as of June 30, 1907, it will be seen that the 
surplus claimed on that date by the company was over $100,000. 

The full measure of the extravagance of the company and the present un- 
satisfactory condition may be gleaned from the fact that at the present time 
there are outstanding over $300,000 of guaranteed income certificates, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which have been enjoyed by the company. There must 
be added to this an item of approximately $50,000, which was received from 
the Co-operative Agency Company. The State Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is carrying no liability for these “advances,” and the present surplus of about 
$18,000 shows that these items, and practically all profits from mortality and 
other sources. have been used for the obtaining of business. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BUTTOLPH REPORT. 


The invested assets of the company, with the exception of bills receivable, are 
of a satisfactory nature and are believed to be worth all for which credit has 
been given to the company in the foregoing statement. The item of bills re- 
ceivable is sufficiently large to attract some attention, and seems to require some 
explanation. Approximately 70 per cent of this item consists of notes taken in 
part payment of the guaranteed income certificates issued by the company, to 
which reference will be made later on in this report. This perhaps is not open 
to severe criticism, nor is the 10 per cent. of this item which consists of notes 
given by agents on account of advances made to them, but the remaining 20 
per cent, which is ordinary commercial paper discounted by the company, is a 
form of investment which is generally believed to be ill-advised upon the part 
of a life insurance company. The company’s officers state that the making 
of such loans has been discontinued. since the first of the year, 
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Owing to a peculiarity in the manner of transaction of the business of this 
company, the credit that would ordinarily be carried as uncollected net premiums 
on new business, among the non-ledger assets, here appears as a ledger asset 
under the title of “outstanding nets on new business.” This amount appears 
to be somewhat larger than it should be, and indicates what a careful examina- 
tion of the individual items going to make up the total shows to be undoubtedly 
true, namely, that the company has been altogether too lax in the collection 
of the net ammount due it from agents on account of new business written. 
The company itself now realizes this, and at the time this examination was 
completed had already collected a very considerable proportion of these out- 
standing premiums. 

In determining the liabilities of the company, the valuation of all outstand- 
ing legal reserve policies was made upon the full preliminary term basis ex- 
cept in the case of a certain small class of policies under which the gross premium 
charged is less than the net premium computed upon this basis. In this case, 
additional liability was charged covering the present value of all future de- 
ficiencies in premium. In the case of the assessment policies still outstanding, 
the reserve was computed in accordance with the terms of the policy contracts 
themselves, which gives a much higher liability than would the method pro- 
vided for in the Georgia law. 

On the twenty-eighth of February, 1907, the company entered into a contract 
with the Co-Operative Agency Company, which contract continued in force for 
one year and was superseded by a new contract bearing date of February 28, 
1908. The salient features of this new contract are: that the insurance com- 
pany is to pay the agency company 10 per cent commission on all future premiums 
collected in cash in consideration of the services rendered by the agency com- 
pany; the payment of all renewal commissions due any sub-agents; of all special 
contract commissions and of all guaranteed income certificate dividends, and 
of the payment of the gross sum of $900,000.00 to the insurance company in 
amounts of not less than $50,000.00 per year, with interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum on deferred payments. The agency company also 
guarantees to the insurance company the payment of the net amount due the 
company of all first year’s premiums, and, if requested so to do, must make col- 
lection of renewal premiums. 

Under this contract, which leaves it to the insurance company to set what- 
ever limit it deems advisable upon first year’s commissions paid to agents, the 
new business should be secured at a lower cost than under the contract in 
force during the year 1907, which provided for the payment of the agency com- 
pany of a first year’s commission of 90 per cent. 

The company has had an unusually rapid growth, having in force at the close 
of the year something over $42,000,000 of insurance. It has required the ex- 
penditure of a considerable sum of money to attain this result, and I think 
that the officers have come to a wise decision in determining for the future 


not to attempt to force the business in any way, but to permit the company to, 


grow in an entirely normal and economical manner. 


Following the completion of the Wolfe report, the company filed exceptions 
thereto, without questioning Mr. Wolfe’s good faith, portions of its statement 
being reprinted below: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMPANY’S STATEMENT. 


It is unnecessary to say that the marvelous growth of this company in the past 
three yen evinces a confidence in the company by its policyholders and the 
general public which constitutes its.chief asset, and without which it can not 
successfully continue business. It is this asset of confidence that gives the 
nation its prosperity, or, when destroyed, brings on national panic. It is this 
asset of confidence that enables a bank to carry on its business with currency 
amounting to a fraction of the demand liability to depositors, and which, de- 
stroyed, closes the doors of the institution. In general recognition the importance 
of this potent, but intangible asset, bank examiners of the government and the 
States demand corrections where remedies are needed, but discreetly refrain 
from publicly decrying the relative unconsequential faults of an institution that 
is sound and solvent. Just here we may say that while in the opinion of the 
officers of this institution its affairs have been administered in accordance with 
the laws of the State, we have no doubt, indeed it would be remarkable if it 
were otherwise, that in its comparatively short life, with the necessary and 
expedient changes in its methods and forms of doing business, and in its growth 
from a comparatively small assessment company to a life company with forty- 
five millions of outstanding insurance on a legal reserve basis, there should not 
have been some transactions or practices which do not commend themselves 
to the Insurance Department of the State. Where such transactions or prac- 
tices have been called to the attention of this company heretofore we have en- 
deavored earnestly and honestly to correct them, and we will now be found 
keenly appreciative of any suggestion or recommendation as to the business 
of the company that makes for the profit and protection of its policyholders and 
a better plan of administering its affairs, and to this end we invite the ad- 
visory aid of Mr. Wolfe in suggesting any necessary or proper constructive 
measures. 

“The exorbitant figure which has been paid for business,” is another state- 
ment that is scarcely compatible with our showing of management expenses as 
compared with the management expenses of another company, the administra- 
tion of which is “beyond reproach.” The “agency methods,” which by im- 
plication are not approved by Mr. Wolfe, may not fall entirely within his 
conception of the proper management of an agency force, but we point with 
Pride here also to the fact that our agency methods not only result in the 
acquisition of a very large volume of business, but they operate to limit our 
expenses to a point within the expense shown by at least one other young life 
insurance company, which Mr. Wolfe commends in terms of warmest praise. 

The only other alleged mistake of this company which seems to. have bearing 
on the sweeping statement that “the condition of the company is very unsatis- 
factory,” is his reference to the redemption of the guaranteed income certificates, 
and since we have complied with your desire to reissue these certificates we 
insist, in simple justice, that the last paragraph of Mr. Wolfe’s preliminary re- 
port, sheet No. 25, should be expunged from his conventional report along 
with the other injustices, which we trust we have made apparent in the fore- 
going explanation, records and figures. 

In conclusion, the officers of the State Mutual Life Insurance Company feel 
that to have built up within three years a Southern mutual company on a 
legal reserve plan to the proportions that this company has acquired, is an 
achievement # which we may justly and modestly feel proud. 

The officers of the company intend to and will abide by and live up to the 
spirit and the letter of the laws of the land, as well as any corrected methods 
Suggested by the department for the proper preservation and conservation of 
the interest of its policyholders. The company is not only absolutely solvent, 
but on a perfectly sound financial basis. The officers submit that they should not 
be subjected to the serious consequences of misleading and anonymous use of 
unnecessary criticism in an examiner’s report by irresponsible agents of its com- 
petitors. They submit that the formal report of the examiner should, in all 
fairness, be confined to the financial condition of the company, and that such rec- 
ommendations as the examiner has to make on the line of corrected measures in 
the administration of the affairs of the company for the protection of its policy- 
holders should be communicated to the department through other channels than 
a formal report, and an opportunity afforded the officials of the company to 
demonstrate its willingness to conform in all respects. to the requirements of 
this department, 
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Metropolitan Tower Bells. 

Four of the largest and costliest bells in the world are to be placed in the 
forty-sixth story of the new tower of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Companys 
building in Madison Square, and from a position about 650 feet above the pave- 
ment, nearly twice as high as any in the world, their deep tones will announce 
each quarter of an hour. 

An order for the bells has been placed with the Meneely Bell Company of 
Troy, N. Y. The work of casting them will be begun at once, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be in place in time to welcome the new year. 

The largest bell, toned to B flat, will be 70 inches at the mouth and weigh 
7000 pounds; the second, in E flat, will weigh 3000 pounds; the third, in F 
natural, will weigh 2000 pounds, and the fourth, in G, will weigh 1500 pounds. 
They will play every fifteen minutes and strike each hour. They are to be 
mounted on pedestals between the marble pillars outside the forty-sixth story. 

They will give what is known as the Cambridge quarters, four blows each 
quarter of an hour, eight blows on the half, twelve blows on the three-quarters, 
and sixteen blows each hour, followed by a striking of the hour. 





The Meridian Life and Trust Company. 

The Meridian Life and Trust Company of Indianapolis writes as follows: 

“On page 12 of your July 9th issue we notice under the ‘Notes from Philadel- 
phia’ you say ‘the Meridian Life and Trust Company of Indianapolis is selling its 
stock with insurance policies in this State through the Pennsylvania Underwriters 
Company, of which C. A. Greenamyer is president.’ 

“We trust you will correct this in your next issue. The Meridian Life and 
Trust Company is not a stock company; has no stock for sale, and is selling no 
stock.” 





British News Items. 
[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The recently published Board of Trade blue book deals with the state- 
ments of accounts deposited with that authority, under the life assurance 
companies’ act, 1870, during the year ended December 31, 1907. 

The summary of results deals with ninety-one British companies, of 
which 74 are classed as ordinary, eight as industrial and nine appear 
in both classes. 

In the ordinary branch the premiums reported amounted to £26,014,- 
232, consideration for annuities to £2,059,584 and interest and dividends 
(less tax) to £11,349,052. On the other side, claims absorbed £18,437,550, 
cash bonuses and reduction of premiums £1,285,074, surrenders £1,893,- 
565, annuities £2,219,232, commission £1,382,766, expenses of management 
£2,250,335, and interest on capital and dividends and bonuses to share- 
holders £353,646. 

An increase in premiums is shown of £681,239, and in interest and divi- 
dends received of £488,880; while the consideration for annuities shows 
a decrease of £126,275. The life and annuity funds show an increase 
of £10,440,946. 

The assets, as per balance sheets, of the ordinary companies amount 
to £357,463,520, of which £306,443,947 represents life and annuity funds. 

In the industrial branch the premiums reported amounted to £12,- 
440,868, and interest and dividends (less tax) to £1,126,549. Claims 
absorbed £4,737,281, surrenders £128,872, commission £3,183,540, ex- 
penses of management £2,217,748, and interest on capital and dividends 
and bonuses to shareholders £610,854. 

The increase in premiums amounts to £821,565, in interest and div- 
idend receipts to £93,714, and in life and annuity funds to £3,404,708. 

The assets, as per balance sheets, of the industrial companies amount 
to £38,290,657, of which £34,351,312 represents life and annuity funds. 

The summary of assurances in force shows—in the ordinary branch— 
2,489,139 policies, assuring £767,783,921, or, less re-assurances, £726,- 
875,009. In the industrial branch the number of policies is 26,858,618, 
assuring £267,471,771. ; 

At last the venerable Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society is join- 
ing the ranks of the fire offices transacting accident and general in- 
surance business. With this end in view the business of the old estab- 
lished Norwich and London Accident Insurance Association (founded 
1856) is to be acquired. The latter office has had a most prosperous 
career, has a net annual premium income of over £300,000—ranking thus 
among our leading accident companies—and between the two offices the 
most friendly relations have always existed. The amalgamation is, 
therefore, in accordance with ‘‘the fitness of things.’”’ The existing ar- 
rangements will be disturbed as little as possible. The present directors 
of the association will act as directors of the accident department of the 
society, the present manager, Mr. C. S. Gilman, is to act as manager of 
that department, and the accident business will be conducted from the 
Association’s head and branch offices by the present staffs. 

London, Eng., July 6, 1908. CHARTERS. 





—The financial flurry of the fall of 1907, while to the general financial world it 
appeared as a hardship, to the surety world the result was an awakening. The 
depository bond had theretofore been written under strain and stress for want 
of past protection. A few losses on this class of business among the older and 
stronger companies caused a general shakeup among the general agents, and led 
to substituting branch offices. One company, the Title Guaranty and Surety 
Company, has opened seven branch offices within the past three months. Other 
companies are making other important changes in their organization of a different 


nature, 
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International Association of Accident Underwriters. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the International Association of 
Accident Underwriters, held at Atlantic City, N. J., completed its ses- 
sions on Friday of last week. Several of the more important addresses 
were printed in THE SPECTATOR of last week. 

On Wednesday morning, announcement was made of the appointment 
of F. W. Lawson, H. H. Behse, E. S. Cook and W. B. Maun on the com- 
mittee on place of next convention, to fill vacancies. Insurance Com- 
missioner B. F. Crouse of Maryland made a felicitous address, and a tele- 
gram from Mr. and Mrs. George C. Pratt, who are in California, and a 
cablegram from Reinhold R. Koch, who is in Germany. were read. In- 
surance Commissioner Reau E. Folk of Tennessee, who had been ex- 
pected to deliver an address, was unable to attend, and a letter from him 
was read. E. W. DeLeon, vice-president of the Casualty Company of 
America, then delivered an excellent address, which is presented below, 
upon the subject of 


THE PRESENT INFLUENCE OF COMPETITION UPON ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


There is probably no word more often used, and yet constantly so misused, 
in the accident insurance business than the term competition. We speak of it 
apologetically at these annual meetings of the International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters. Our agents in the field continually take advantage of it to 
explain why they are doing what should not be done, or refraining from doing 
what is expected of them by the company. Officials of companies take refuge 
behind it as an excuse for acts that under other circumstances would appear to 
be without logic or even common sense. The assured finally discovers how to 
reap the greatest possible benefit from competition, sometimes real and often 
imaginary. P ; 

Competition is defined as “the act of seeking or endeavoring to gain what an- 
other is endeavoring to gain at the same time.” Applied to accident insurance 
under present conditions, it may be broadly defined as the effort of each com- 
pany to excel-in liberalizing policies, increasing commissions and extending 
credit for payment of premiums. It is prodigal with promises for the present 
and suggestive of more for the future. It reminds one of the telegram received 
by the traveling man from home which read: “Twins this morning—more later— 
Sadie.” It is admitted that legitimate competition in accident insurance is 
logical, universal and imevitable. It is the natural stimulus, and, in fact, the life 
of business and the advance agent of progress and permanent improvement. 
Along conservative and well-considered lines it stirs up rivalry for the develop- 
ment of broader business conditions, sounder methods and more efficient service. 
In a word, true competition means the conserving of the best and most vital in- 
terests of accident insurance. It means a dignified, honorable, intelligent emula- 
tion between reputable underwriters for a fair share of business and a frank and 
manly interchange of opinions to better meet the ever-varying conditions. On 
the other hand, unreasonable and reckless competition means loss, disappoint- 
ment and disaster. It affects, not only the company and the individuals directly 
involved, but extends to the whole fabric of the business. It encourages ex- 
travagance and waste, promotes dishonest methods and brings discredit upon the 
entire scheme. . 

The eminent English statesman Lord Beaconsfield is credited with the saying 
that there are three kinds of lies, namely, lies, damn lies and statistics. It is 
not my intention to inflict you with any elaborate set of figures which neither the 
time allotted to me nor your inclination would justify, but I will call to your 
attention briefly a few important facts that have a direct bearing upon the sub- 
ject in hand. The Government census report of the population of the United 
States in 1907 estimates the number at 90,000,000, of which, among males in 
various occupations, there were 29,000 deaths by accidents; more than 10,000 lost 
limbs or sight or sustained permanent disability, and 1,900,000 suffered temporary 
disability. 7 the professional classes, such as lawyers, doctors, architects, 
journalists, clergymen, etc., there were over 650 fatal accidents. Among the 
officials and clerical occupations, bankers, brokers, corporate officials, clerks, 
agents and collectors, there were 850 deaths from accidents. The mercantile and 
trade classes contributed more than 1100 fatalities to the list. In the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries the death roll from accidents reached 4900. 
Of laborers and servants, over 6150 were accidentally killed, while in agricultural, 
transportation and other out-door pursuits, including farmers, teamsters, miners, 
herders, sailors, fishermen and railway employees, there were more than 14,500 
accidental deaths. The quarterly reports a the Bureau of Labor of the United 
States show a steady increase in the number of persons injured or killed on the 
railways of the country. 

The recent annual report of the Public Service Commission of the State of 
New York called attention for the first time to the growing increase in railway 
accidents in New York State. The disasters in recent years, especially the 
“Slocum” steambcat loss in New York harbor; the Iroquois Theater fire in 
Chicago; the train wreck of the Mystic Shriners, at Honda, Cal., and the wreck 
of the Lake Shore Limited near Cleveland, Ohio, are forcible reminders of the 
possibilities of loss from the ‘“‘concentration’” hazard under modern conditions. 
The introduction of eighteen-hour trains; the craze for death-dealing automo- 
biles of high power and speed; the congestion on the public streets of our large 
cities, due to the operation of cars, vehicles and motor cabs, all bear eloquent 
testimony to the increasing dangers that must be met by accident insurance. 

While the loss ratio for ten years ending December 31, 1906, shows only 42.7 
per cent on accident premiums of $111,822,000, I want to call to your attention 
that in the year 1907 the loss ratie of five stock companies, including two of the 
oldest and largest companies, was over 50 per cent. Five other companies re. 
ported a loss ratio of over 43 per cent, making a total of ten companies having 
a_ record for losses in 1907 in excess of the previous ten-year average. This ex- 
plains the present influence of compctition upon accident insurance. It was my 
pieasure and privilege exactly a year ago at the last convention to sit an interested 
and modest Jistener at the feet of wisdom, and I quote from the remarks of one 
of our respected members: ‘The companies are all, as a whole, making money. 
The loss ratio is not increasing, as the figures will show. We all believe, or 
affect to, that we are giving tco much for the money we receive, yet, as a matter 
of fact, our loss ratio does not increase.” If my distinguished colleague is still of 
that opinion after reviewing the figures for 1907 there is nothing left for him but a 
committee “de lunatico inquirendo.” I predict that the loss ratio will steadily 
increase, primarily because of the incorporation in accident policies of features 
that have no proper place in such contracts, such as payment for sunstroke, in- 
sanity, paralysis and detention because of quarantine laws. Competition is re- 
sponsible also for the accumulation and beneficiary clauses that have made a 
material difference in the settlement of losses, and could be dispensed with to the 
betterment of the business. 
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Old-age pensions, triple indemnity, insurance upon children and similar gratui- 
ties might likewise be eliminated without detriment to the companies or injury to 
the assured. The limit appears to have been reached, however, by the action of 
one of the largest companies in paying an increase of twenty per cent in weekly 
indemnity without additional charge. A vote of thanks is due that company 
from its competitors that the increase was not made fifty per cent, but the 
question arises, where is the end? It is doubtless unnecessary to remind you of 
the resolution adopted at the last convention, ‘“‘that the addition of new features 
to existing policy coniracts be stopped, or be prevented for one year from this 
date without an adequate charge in the premium for such new features.” That 
this agreement has not been observed by many of the members of this association 
is due to the fact that competition appears to be more potent than promises. | 
submit, gentlemen, it is high time that this association comes to a truer realiza 
tion of its obligations to the business of accident insurance. The universal 
criticism is that its members do not keep faith with each other. That we pass 
resolutions here only to disregard them when we return to our respective homes. 
It is easier and oftentimes far more pleasant to be a warning than an example, 
but this association must stand or fall upon the good faith that is observed 
among its members in their relations to one another. Our distinguished and 
lamented ex-president, Grover Cleveland, once said: ‘‘No stream rises higher 
than its source, and a government by the people will be no better than the 
people make it.”” By the same token the value of the International Association 
of Accident Underwriters to the companies composing it and to the individuals 
who attend these annual meetings must depend upon the integrity of purpose, 
earnestness and directness with ‘which difficulties are met and obstacles sur- 
mounted. According to John Graham Brocks: “Every highest end of life suf- 
fers permanent impairment under our reigning capitalism; the family; liberty; 
the enthusiasm for one’s work; the free use of faculty, and even private prop- 
erty, in its larger social sense, all alike feel the crippling influence of the brute 
struggle in industry called competition.” 

Ruinous competition, like marriage, is a voyage of discovery to which no relief 
expeditions are sent. True competition means mutual confidence and co-opera- 
tion to promote and maintain the highest ideals of the business. Like justice, it 
means “the preservation of the normal connection between acts and results—the 
obtainment of each of as much benefit as his efforts are equivalent—no more or 
less.”” Above all, it means not the power of might over right; not the force of 
millions, or the prestige of years, but it signifies the “survival of the fittest’ by 
the inalienable right of honorable methods, intelligent effort and aggressive per- 
sistency. 


Mr. DeLeon’s address was received with much applause, and he was 
given a cordial vote of thanks. 

The George E. McNeill Memorial Committee rendered a report in 
which it recommended that the by-laws be so amended so as to make the 
medal committee permanent, members being annually selected by vote 
of the convention; also that the committee be empowered to gather news 
as to acts of heroism, and incur necessary expenses; that the committee 
report to the executive committee; that the awards be made by the as- 
sociation at conventions, and providing for other details. 

Frederick H. Nash of Boston then delivered an address, partially re- 
produced below, which is entitled 


A MODERN OUTLAW. 


The fathers of our republic established the States of the Union upon the 
foundation of constitutional freedom for the individual. Legislatures sought to fol- 
low, not to lead the progress of the citizens. With the development of the 
country, our State legislators are finding freedom odious. The primitive subjects 
of law-making have become exhausted, yet the legislatures of the several States 
feel in duty bound to enact volumes of statutes at each session. Consideration 
for private rights, however, has closed many of the ways leading to promotion of 
the general welfare. The owner of forests is not to be prohibited from cutting 
every stick and burning away the soil, if he is so minded. The abutter upon a 
highway is not to be restrained from seliing the right to commit public nuisances 
with bill-boards. No man is to be prevented from building such monstrous 
edifice as suits his taste. The wasting of the natural resources of the country 
and the desecration of its landscape are rights of a free people too sacred for 
interference. Is it any wonder, then, that when filled with the spirit of legisla- 
tion our assemblies turn against the corporation, and particularly the insurance 
company? 

The insurance company is the next thing to an outlaw. In modern business by 
virtue of the latest Supreme Court decisions the insurance company bears a 
wolf’s head. Its transactions are not commerce; it has no protection from the 
Federal constitution; it is denied access to the Federal courts; it supports a 
grievous burden of double and triple taxation; under the acts to encourage 
suicide it is compelled to play the game with adversaries who have stacked the 
cards, and it cannot protect itself by contract. If it gives up the unequal con- 
test with the public authorities, reinsuring its liabilities, it must turn over its 
surplus, according to the decree of one Supreme Court, to the State. 

In the light of such statutes and decrees we are as the chosen people of Israel 
were among the medieval barons, permitted existence for the good of those who 
have power over us. One reads in the laws of Edward the Confessor that the 
Jews and all that they have are the King’s, and should they come into any dis- 
pute about their goods and chattels the King may demand them as his own. 
“The Jew can have nothing that is his own, for whatever he acquires, he ac- 
quires, not for himself, but for the King, for the Jews live not for themselves, 
but for others, and so they acquire not for themselves, but for others.’”’ The Jew 
required special treatment, for if he was to do any good he must be allowed to 
do things forbidden to Christians, notably to take forty-three per cent on money 
lent. So the insurance company is allowed to lay wagers, but the terms of the 
wagers are fixed by the State. 

A change has come over the business world in its attitude toward legislation. 
The time was when the statutes of the year were read with respect, as the 
product of representative wisdom, and with intent to obey them. Is it not a fact 
that to-day we who are lawyers look over the new laws with some amusement. 
saying to ourselves: “Let us see what those fellows have been trying to do 
now?” Our most serious thouglit is to plan how the intended effect of those 
laws may most surely be avoided. This is regrettable, but I am not sure that the 
fault lies with us so much as with the people who make the laws and the people 
who make the law-makers. A change has come over the spirit of laws. Instead 
of following after the methods of honest business, they try to lead business or to 
drive it. The efforts of untrained legislators to deal with the problems of 
modern business are the cause of much of the trouble 

Some years ago Massachusetts, doubtless without intending it, prohibited a man 
who has insured his life for the benefit of another man’s wife, from subsequently 
giving his own wife that insurance without the other woman’s consent. The 
absurd laws are not confined to insurance. One of the States of the Middle West 
in 1907 interfered in one restricted field with a cherished doctrine of the common 
law, caveat emptor, by providing a penalty of six months in jail for selling 2 
horse with the heaves without disclosing the existence of heaves to the buyer. 
(Ind. 1907, c. 73.) 

A Western State has taken a short cut through a controversy whose beginning 
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is more remote than the beginning of history. (Colo. 1907, c. 212.) “The head of 
the family shall be the husband, unless the wife is supporting the family, when it 
shall be the wife.” f 

Here is another short cut. (Kan. 1903, c. 329): ‘Elsie MacIntosh is hereby 
declared to be the daughter of A. D. Gilkenson, with all the rights, privileges 
and powers of such daughter.’ We find (Kan, 1903, c. 70) “an act regulating the 
practice of the barber profession,” providing as one of the conditions of practice 
that the barber shall have attended a properly appointed and conducted barber 
college. This recalls the case where the ironmonger brought suit on an accident 
policy. The defense was that he had signed his application with the title esquire. 
The Lord C. J. Cockburn, dissenting, held that this amounted to a false repre- 
sentation that the insured was a gentleman, and avoided the policy. If a barber 
is now by act of the legislature a professional man, could not the ironmongers be 
made gentlemen? ; 

We are apt to judge of ancient civilizations by their laws. What will be the 
judgment of future historians about our civilization if based upon such a pitiful 
example as this? I take no blame to myself for avowing disrespect for the con- 
clusions of such popular assemblies with regard to the business of insurance. 
When their intellects turn to this field we wonder and fear, but we do not 
respect. When one class of business corporations stands separate and apart as a 
mark for unintelligent legislation, when the protection of the constitution, 
afforded even to railroad companies, is withdrawn from them, when they are for- 
vidden access to the Federal courts and their establishment in the various States 
is based merely upon the revocable license of Commissioners, each of whom com- 
bines in himself the powers of government known as legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive, together with those quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial powers once peculiar 
to boards of health, should they not, like the race of people to whom I have 
ventured to compare them, try to stand together? “I am holier than thou” is 
not an appropriate sentiment from a Massachusetts or Wisconsin corporation to a 
New Jersey or Connecticut corporation, or from a mutual to a stock corporation 
whose honest business methods are under attack. 

As yet the business of casualty insurance has been pretty well let alone. But 
your time is coming. There is a feeling of unrest among Insurance Commis- 
sioners, who stimulate legislation, particularly about the forms of policies in 
use. I have encountered it in various places. Much gratuitous iabor is im- 
posed upon the Commissioner by the people, who take his legal opinion upon the 
meaning of their insurance policies. If the Commissioner, like the chief registrar 
of British friendly societies, were necessarily a.lawyer of twelve years’ standing 
he would not invite this trouble. But as a layman is always proud to give legal 
advice, the Commissioners indulge these people. They naturally would find it 
convenient to reduce all policies to one form containing identical provisions. I 
think you will find a movement well on foot before long to accomplish this result 
by legislation. In my view, the statutory policy is pernicious. 

If competition among the companies in liberal provisions is a benefit to the 
insured, the idea of a required statutory form of policy is, from the people’s point 
of view, one of the great humbugs of modern legislation. If it is good for you 
that you compete with each other for business, then from your point of view 
the statutory form is an evil. ‘The doctrine that only a standard amount of work 
shall be done for a day’s pay is beneficial oniy for the laborer who can do no 
more. In any aspect, a legislative contract is a feature of socialism. Until the 
State carries on the business it should not dictate the contracts, in the making 
of which the business consists. 

When everybody is in the habit of carrying accident insurance to the limit of 
his caspacity and you all have all the business you want, then you may grace- 
fully accede to the humbug that a permanent form of policy fills a public need. 
3ut it seems to me, as I have read the reports of this convention for the past 
few years, that your work in trying to come to an agreement upon standard 
forms is most valuable and important. Some of you in debate have called it 
wasted if you do not come to agreement that a standard policy is wise. If, 
however, some legislative committee undertakes to draft a model policy, the 
public good will demand that the committee receive your assistance. You can- 
not help the committee or yourselves unless you know what you will most cheer- 
fully take, if some standard form is to be thrust upon you. This your conven- 
tion will doubtless agree upon, though you do not agree that the principle is 
wise, 


Mr. Nash’s remarks were received with applause. 

The automobile hazard committee’s report was read by W. De M. 
Heoper. This committee reported 795 automobile accidents involving 
sixteen deaths, $69,040 benefits, and 779 disability claims, involving 
2137 weeks and four days’ total disability, and 2133 weeks and two days’ 
partial disability. Of the total accidents, 645 were to owners, 106 were to 
passengers and forty-four to chauffeurs. Of the deaths, nine Were 
owners, five were passengers, and two were chauffeurs. 

On Thursday morning Insurance Commissioner E. E. Rittenhouse de- 
livered his address, which was printed in THE SPECTATOR last week. 

The convention was grieved to learn of the drowning of the son of A. L. 
Eastmure, president of the Ontario Accident of Toronto, and a telegram 
of condolence was sent to Mr. Eastmure. 

The executive committee, in a supplementary report, presented reso- 
lutions relating to the McNeill medal, differing slightly from those re- 
ported by the McNeill Committee and going into more detail, which were 
then adopted. 

Slight changes were made in the by-laws at this time. 

The report of the bureau of information was read by W. De M. 
Hooper and showed that ten subscribers had been added during the year 
and making a total of ninety-three, and that 177,928 claims had been re- 
ported to the bureau, duplicates being 68,169; about 6225 persons were 
reported as having two or more previous claims against the company, 
some having put in as many as ten claims. Doctor C. H. Harbaugh of 
Philadelphia then delivered his address, which was printed in THE SPEc- 
TATOR last week. 

Discussion was then commenced of the topics of which a list was given 
in THE SPECTATOR of July 9. Several varying opinions were developed 
as to the treatment of hernia claims, and the accumulative feature was 
criticised by several members, including Messrs. Meininger, Fibel and 
Moore. 


Following adjournment on Thursday a photograph of the convention 
was taken. 

The annual banquet of the association was held on Thursday evening 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
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On Friday an address was delivered by R. B. Armstrong, president of 
the Philadelphia Casualty Company, which is presented below, upon: 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY. 


It has been the usual custom of accident underwriters for a number of years 
to gather together and discuss various matters, make some few agreements as to 
future conduct, dine wisely and well in the fellowship of kindred souls and go 
home and promptly break all of the agreements and resolutions so enacted. It 
strikes me, as a comparatively newcomer in the business, that it would be a 
geet idea to reverse this proposition—pass resolutions which are much easier 
ived up to. 

Would it not be a good idea to pass a resolution that all companies will take 
the accumulations of all other companies for nothing? That would get a resolu- 
tion in accordance with most of the facts and would be comparatively easy to 
maintain, inasmuch as it would not require a change of method on the part of 
most of the companies. 

I know that it is sometimes hard to be a reformer, but I think a reformer 
should be at least consistent, and when they suggest a matter of reform of this 
nature they should be willing to follow it. If such a resolution is passed I will 
be willing to take the accumulations of other companies free if they will do the 
same thing for me. 

But, in all seriousness, it seems to me that the tendency of giving accumula- 
tions free has almost wiped out whatever of value there ever was in the accumu- 
lation feature of the accident policy. Particularly is this true of the reinsurance 
feature. Companies applying to other companies for reinsurance frequently ask 
that the accumulations of these policies be taken over for nothing. As a matter 
of comity and good will or for the sake of keeping peace and avoiding a riot, re- 
fern iga is granted on those terms. It is a fine way to nullify the accumulation 
eature. 

Some years ago the companies in solemn conclave decided to cut down the 
limit of health insurance from fifty-two weeks to twenty-six weeks, and ever since 
then nearly all of the underwriters have been lying awake nights to get around 
this same proposition. Some have succeeded. Others are now trying to crawl 
under the canvas and get away from the twenty-six weeks’ proposition. 

No one can overestimate the value of these gatherings for the promotion of 
good will and good fellowship and knowledge of the men who conduct the 
accident business in this country and Canada, but beyond that, in all seriousness, 
what has the association ever accomplished in the way of bringing business con- 
ditions and business principles into the business? Each year it is a question of 
striving as to who will give the most for the same money or give more for less 
money. There is a tendency on the part of all companies to hold out real or 
imaginary benefits in all policies that they bring out, without a corresponding 
increase in the premium, therefore increasing the load which must be carried by 
the company. 

I do not believe with some that the purchaser of accident insurance is getting 
more that he is entitled to in the main features, but I do think that up to the 
present time in most cases he is buying a very peculiar document. Many of the 
policies which are now issued are complex and complicated in their verbiage, 
peculiar in their construction and involved in their arrangement. I believe that 
the greatest service that can be rendered to the companies to-day is to issue 
frank, plain, simple, unambiguous policies and to render the service agreed 
therein, rather than to tack on each year upon the already archaic structure of the 
policies new and peculiar architectural devices known as additional, special, 
extraordinary and grandiloquent benefits. 

So far, casualty insurance has been more or less embryonic. It has been in the 
formative period of its existence. It has not yet become of age, and the insur- 
ance authorities of the various States of the country have overlooked some of the 
shortcomings due to childishness. The time is coming when, with increased 
age, the casualty business will lave to assume the responsibilities of the full- 
grown insurance infant. When that time comes the business can no longer escape 
the gears scrutiny that has been leveled at the fire business and at life business 
in the past. 

I feel confident that I speak by the card when I say that it is only a question 
of a very short time when the present ambiguous, complicated forms of policies 
and agreements which are now in use will receive the drastic attention of the in- 
surance authorities throughout the United States. I believe that a word of 
warning along this line should be given by someone. No one has yet seemed to 
feel it his duty, and therefore 1 am prompted to suggest the introduction of 
simplicity in the writing of our policies. 

There is no popular clamoring to-day for extraordinary features. The public 
is not wildly shouting for additional benefits that can arise only under impossible 
conditions. Those things which have cost the companies money in their policies, 
which have been inserted voluntarily on the part of some and by the compulsion 
of competition on the part of others, are due simply to the desire to excel in 
apparent generosity, which is sometimes more expensive than is expected. The 
present attitude of adding to each policy turbelows, minarets and other orna- 
mental devices, reminds me of the man who put out the sugar in very ornate 
packages, increasing greatly the beauty of the label and paying for it by loading 
the business with sand. 

The policies in the first place need simplification, rearrangement and sensible, 
consistent, rigid enforcement. If our policies are made more simple and our 
business written more carefully and a stronger adherence to the classification 
adopted by this august body, the policyholder will receive more and the loss 
ratios of the companies will remain below the point of danger. We have access 
to different sources of information as to undesirable risks, rejected risks, moral 
hazard, and yet many of us, spurred on by that spirit of competition which 
recognizes no brother, accept business that we should not, and classify it in a 
manner that we should not, and pay the penalty for it in a high loss ratio. 

Ambiguity of policy, wrong classification and acceptance of sub-normal risks 
is an injustice to every normal assured which we may place upon our books. 
The company which invites expensive litigation through poorly or mysteriously 
written policies pays claims on sub-normal risks or invites disaster by accepting 
wrong classifications, should not have the confidence of those sensible persons 
who carry accident insurance for what it is. I am convinced from conversation 
with many of those present to-day that there is a tendency on the part of those 
most deeply interested in the success and welfare of the accident business to in- 
sist that more of the staple form of insurance be rendered, rather than that 
time be spent in the elaboration of the label and the decoration of the policy, as 
has been the case during these latter years of the accident business in the United 
States. 

T am far from being a pessimist in this matter. I believe that the accident 
business is but on the threshold of its glory, but I believe it is in the power of 
the men gathered here to-day, by tneir own actions, to so simplify the policies and 
properly safeguard the writing of business that governmental regulation or gov- 
ernmental investigation will be not only unnecessary, but unwise. : 

I suggest, in parting, that if it is the earnest desire of this body to increase the- 
confidence which the insurance authorities now have in the accident and casualty 
business, that the matter of a standard policy, which I understand has been be- 
fore one of your committees for some years, be brought before this convention 
and definite action taken upon it. 


Mr. Armstrong’s paper evoked considerable criticism from prominent 
members who contended that some of Mr. Armstrong’s expressions were 
unjust to the association and their work. 

Other topics were then discussed for a while and the report of the 





Fire Insurance 


nomination committee was received. The gentlemen nominated by the 
committee were unanimously elected. The list of the new officers is as 
follows: 

President, H. G. B. Alexander, of the Continental Casualty Company; 
vice-presidents, L. T. La Beaume, of the Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion of St. Louis; John Emo, of the Canadian Railway Accident of Ot- 
tawa; treasurer, F. R. Pitcher, of the United States Health and Accident 
of Saginaw; secretary, E. Gilbert Robinson, of the National Masonic 
Provident Association of Mansfield, Ohio; librarian, Horace B. Meininger, 
of the German Commercial Accident of Philadelphia. Executive Com- 
mittee—William Bro Smith, chairman; A. E. Forrest, R. S. Keelor, F. J. 
Moore, George S. Dana, L. H. Fibel, W. C. Faxon, E. W. DeLeon, E. S. 
Lott. McNeill Medal Committee—W. G. Leonard McNeill, chairman; 
Herbert Walker, E. S. Dewey. 

The unprecedented honor of election to a third term as president was 
gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Alexander, whose remarks were followed 
by brief speeches on the part of the other new officers. 

The committee on place of next convention favored Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, and the matter was referred to the executive committee. Col- 
orado Springs was also suggested. 

After the usual votes of thanks the convention adjourned. 





Casualty Notes 


—lIt is reported that the American Guaranty Company of Chicago will be the 
nucleus for a company to insure bank deposits. 

—The Franklin Burial Association of Columbus, Ohio, has been absorbed by 
the American Assurance Company of Philadelphia. 

—The Pennsylvania Casualty is pushing its thirty-day accident policies, which 
sell at $1 each. The agent’s commission is twenty-five per cent. 

—Joseph A. Bowen has been appointed manager in Atlanta and vicinity for the 
accident and health department of the Columbian National Life. 

—The promoters of the Ohio Casualty Company of Columbus have changed the 
name of the company to the Columbus Casualty Company. The company ex- 
pects to begin business very soon. 

—Boyd Perry has purchased the Atlanta general agency of the National Surety 
Company from Cliff C. Hatcher. Mr. Perry also takes the accident department 
of the Empire State Surety Company and establishes a new general agency. 

—Robert L. German, formerly with the AZtna Indemnity, has been appointed 
manager of the burglary department of the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, for the metropolitan district. Frederick R. Sheppard, formerly 
manager of the local burglary department of the Massachusetts Bonding, has 
resigned, to take 2 similar position with the London Guarantee and Accident. 





Surety Notes. 


—Abe Ruef of San Francisco, who has been in jail for six months, has been 
freed on a bond of $1,500,000. 

—On July 2 about fifty surety men representing the National Surety in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Texas met in convention at the Denechaud Hotel, New 
Orleans. Southern Manager Joseph Bayle reports that the meeting was very 
successful, and that other conventions will be held in the South. 

—The Guarantee Company of North America has received a letter from the 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York acknowledging receipt of 
$2114 in settlement of the defaication of Charles T. Muir, late receiving teller at 
the Forty-second street branch. The bank speaks appreciatively of the prompt- 
ness with which the company settled this claim. 

—There have been rumors that Gilbert Congdon and Wm. S. Pritchard, for- 
merly connected with the National Surety Company, now agency superintendent 
and manager of the court bond department, respectively, of the Empire State 
Surety, are about to sever their connection with the Empire. This rumor is 
absolutely false, both gentlemen being eminently well satisfied with the Empire 
and its future. 

—In consequence of the AZtna Indemnity having reduced its capital to $250,000, 
Commissioner Folk of Tennessee has revoked its special license. The company 
will continue to do a general business, but cannot make bonds that are required 
by the Tennessee law, which requires that no company with less than $300,000 
capital may make official bonds unless it deposits $25,000. The Etna has not, 
however, been doing a special bond business in Tennessee, so its business will 
not be affected by the new ruling. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


—Thomas D. Jordan, former comptroller of the Equitable Life of New York, 
.who was under twenty indictments for forgery,in the third degree and perjury, as 
a result of the investigations of the Armstrong committee, died of apoplexy on 
July 14. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





—Annual report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New Jersey 
for the year ended December 31, 1907, showing the condition and business of all 
fire insurance companies operating in that State for the year 1907. 
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REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled ‘Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,’’ which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


Falls City Fire Insurance Company, Spokane, Wash. 


The recently organized Falls City Fire of Spokane, Wash., has an authorized 
capital of $200,000. The company commenced business late in March, 1908, and 
at present has a paid-up capital of $68,200 and a cash surplus of $34,100. Addi- 
tional capital and surplus are being subscribed. Gilbert Hunt is president and 
Fred Tebben is secretary. 





Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. 


As of May 4, 1908, this company commenced issuing policies guaranteeing the 
solvency of practically all stock fire insurance companies transacting business in 
the United States. The cost of this policy is 10 per cent of the premium charged 
in the fire insurance policy, with a minimum charge of $1 for any one certificate. 


Freeholders Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 


The Freeholders of Topeka has just added to its surplus through voluntary 
contributions by its stockholders the sum of $25,000 in cash, making its surplus 
over $56,000 and its assets in the neighborhood of $300,000. 


Home Fire Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. 


The final distribution account of the Home of Baltimore has been announced, 
distributing a dividend of 8.34 per cent. This, together with a former dividend 
of 70 per cent paid in 1904, makes a total of 78.34 per cent for the creditors. 





Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


This company has been taken out of the hands of receiver and reorganized, 
with Fred W. Eppert as president and James O. Barrett as secretary and treas- 
urer. W. O. Bangs Co. have been appointed general agents of the company, 
and it is reported that Sherman Mott is acting in an advisory capacity for the 
company. 


Mississippi Home Insurance Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


The final report of Receiver T. A. O’Herin of the Mississippi Home shows a 
deficit of $183,588 and unearned premiums of $89,673. The capital stock of the 
company was $100,000. 





New Zealand Insurance Company, Auckland, N. Z. 


This company’s home-office balance sheet on November 30, 1907, showed £875,- 
373 of assets, with a paid-up capital of £300,000 (the uncalled capital, £1,200,000, 
not being included in assets). After providing for unpaid losses and other 
liabilities and setting aside a reserve fund of £155,000 (in addition to the rein- 
surance fund, £235,000), it carried forward a balance of £21,674. 

Te New Zealand is now operating in nine Pacific Coast States and Terri- 
tories and in Hawaii. An examination of its United States branch by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department as of February 29, 1908, showed assets aggregating 
$626,131 and a surplus of $205,622. 


Osage Fire Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 


The above is the name of the new fire company which is being promoted at 
Topeka, Kan. It expected to commence business July 12, and will confine its 
operations to its home State for the present, but as soon as the subscribed capital 
of $200,000, with a surplus of $100,000, can be invested, other States will be 
entered. The officers are: President, P. W. Goebel; vice-president, Clyde 
Miller; secretary and underwriting manager, W. L. Gardiner. 


Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


Bruce Dodson is now manager and attorney of this organization, Mr. Wren 
being no longer connected with the Exchange. The latter limits its acceptances 
to desirable risks of a few selected classes, and writes a maximum line of $10,000. 


Traders Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 


Judge Charles M. Waiker has approved the report of the State Bank of Chicago 
on the payment of $2,379,358.32 to claimants of the Traders on the per cent 
dividend ordered a year ago. Two months ago a second dividend of 15 per cent 
was declared by the court. The claims numbered 27,175 and amounted to 
$5,100,869.61. Of these, 26,216 for $4.881,383.38 were allowed, but later claims for 
$84,325.49 were withdrawn, leaving the amount payable $4,797,057.89. 


Union Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., Liverpool. 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., London. 


It is officially announced that the negotiations looking toward the amalgama- 
tion of the Union Marine and the Indemnity Mutual Marine have fallen through. 
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Haencp Wants. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 














A Few Good Contracts for Special 
Work are offered to expert 
field organizers. 

Apply at once. 


Guaranty Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 














WANTED—A few experienced Life Insurance Stock salesmeu 
who can furnish gilt-edge references, to place stock for a 
Million Dollar Company. ‘The first of its kind to organize in 
its respective State. Address R., care of The Spectator 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN WOODMEN CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


OFFICERS—Jonathan B. Frost Peter F. Clarke Lloyd T. Binford 
J. Cheston King, M.D. J.G. St. Amand Gen'l Clement A. Evans 
Counselor: Hon. Hoke Smith 


FULL PROTECTION AGAINST 


Death, Disability and Partial Disability from Accident or Disease 
under One Contract. 











Accumulates a Surplus from Scientific Rates for Permanent Protection. 





UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITY for Agents to place an Exceptional 
Contract at Moderate Rates. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AT ONCE 





OPPORTUNITY for managers and solicitors for the 
latest and approved plan of industrial insurance. Will 
give liberal renewal contract. Call or write 809 Mutual 
Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





An interesting proposition to those carrying 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Liberal Commission to Agents, 


AMERICAN SERVICE UNION, 253 Broadway, N. Y..City 
Company Representation Wanted. 











The agency of one or more Fire Insurance Companies is wanted for 
this City and State. Iam well and favorably known and control de- 
sirable business, which can be greatly increased through representation 
of conservatively conducted companies. 


JULES A. GAUCHE, 


904 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 








Reporting and Adjusting Companies. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES INFORMATION BUREAU | 
87 NASSAU STREET, -__NEW YORK CITY : 
7s nt genani eter ed od eee ia 
thor inspections and investigations of applicants, claims, ohotod ee 








life and accident companies at all points throughout the U.S. and Canada. We offer exceptiona| 
facilities for service of this character, having over one million records on file tor reference. We 
have recently acquired the business of the Holmes Mercantile Agency of New York, thus adding 
materially to our facilities. Blanks for reports furni on application. No contract or sub- 
scription oo hills being rendered monthly. 

W .DE M. HOOPER, Presidert BAYARD P, HOLMES, Vice-President 





ERCY B. DUTTON NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 

FOURTH FLOOR WILDER BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Humboldt Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Assets, $787,555.41 Surplus to Policyholders, $460,804.17 
Teutonia Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Assets, $792,496.07 Surplus to Policyholders, $481,906.29 





RWIN & GRIFFIN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
General Agents, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Delaware Fire Insurance Company of Delaware. 
National Lumber Insurance Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adirondack Fire Insurance Company of New York. 
Lumber Insurance Company of New York. 
City of New York Insurance Company. 
Frankfort Marine and Accident Insurance Company of Germany. 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York. 





ARRY M. COUDREY AGENCY CO. Correspondence Solicited 
General Insurance Agentsand Brokers 1326-1346 Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS 
Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. Long Distance Telephones 
Representing: 
Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Philadelphia Underwriters, Fidelity, Orient, New 
Hampshire, Austin, Ohio German, Conn., Springfield, Phoenix of England, 


General Accident, U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., N. Y., Plate 
Glass, London Guarantee and Columbia 





Herbert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 


GENERAL INSURANCE, 63 Wrttam Srreet, New Yors. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


H ; W. BEALS 
New York Suburban Territory 

Brokers Protected 
Telephone 3052 John 


L. Austin Jonson. Sec. 





Full Commissions Allowed 


76 William Street, New York City 





OBERT R. TUTTLE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Manager Eastern Department for six reliable 
fire companies. 


Correspondence invited concerning agency or surplus lines 





HE JOHN L. DUDLEY, JR., COMPANY 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENTS 


Law Fidelity and General Insurance Corp., Ltd., of London 
Law Car and General Insurance Corp., Ltd., of London, 


Surplus Lines Throughout the United States Handled for Brokers, 
Correspondence Solicited 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 
45 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





WARREN M. KIMBALL & CO. 


84 WILLIAM STREET, : - : NEW YORK CITY 


Surplus Lines 


Strong European and American 


Stock Companies and London Lloyds 


Liberal Commission Prompt Service 
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Prominent Hgents and Brokers. 








Surplus Insurance 
British Companies and London Lloyds 


Sprinklered and Unsprinklered Risks written in any amounts up to $100,000, 
Immediate binders given, and Losses paid promptly at New York Office. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS paid to Brokers. 


SEDDON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 
Telephone, 3795 John Chas. A. Seddon, President 
London Office, 29 & 30 Old Jewry. E. C. 84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





Established 1870, 


AN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD COMPANY 
LOUIS SHERWOOD, President. 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE, - ~ - = 
General Insurance Agents for New Jersey. 
Fire, Casualty, Automobile, Plate Glass, Fidelity Bonds. 


L. PETTIBONE & CO. 








™ Best Companies Surplus Lines Prompt Service 
19 Liberty Street - - 2 « NEW YOR: 
W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns Allen. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. x z 
Special Attention Given to Surplus Lines, 


CHURCHILL WHITTEMORE CoO. 

« 118-120 N. FOURTH ST. (ist Floor Pierce Bldg.), ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Commonwealth, North River, Continental, Spring Garden, Saint Paul, Commerce, Williamsburgh City, Mercantile, 
Nassau, Camden, Eastern, Granite State, Sea Rhode Island, Stuyvesant, Ins. Und. S. G., Pacific, United States, 

Commission allowed Non-Resident Agents on Insurance on ST. LOUIS properties, 











Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 


Geo W. MONTGOMERY M. L. C. FUNKHOUSEK 


MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
159 La Salle St., National Life Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Jefferson Fire Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia; Western Ins. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Farmers & Merchants Ins. (0. 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Lloyds Plate Glass Ins. Co., New York. 


Fctuarial. 


AVID PARKS FACKLER 
. Ex-President Actuarial Society 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, LL.B. 
Fellow Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street, New York (Rooms 1404-5) 























Successor to EL1zuR WRIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


— C. WRIGHT, 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 


45 MILK STREET, Rooms 701 and 708, BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Union Code. Cable Address, “‘ Actuary” 





M. DAWSON, F. I. A. 
« CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Me-nber of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
dAember of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


nee J. HARVEY, F. I. A. 


Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 
and Ireland 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Address care of COLONIAL LIFE INS. CO JERSEY CITY, N.J- 





JERSEY CITY, 





Actuarial, 





—— BARNETT, 





CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
802-3 PETERS BUILDING, 
R. E. FORSTER, 

CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Arcade Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
— W. GLOVER, Ph.D. (in mathematics). 





Consulting Actuary. 


1312 Geddes Avenue, = - @ 
J H. NITCHIE, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





ACTUARY 


153 LA SALLE STREET 
919 Association Building 


Central 738 
Telephones } ‘Auto 3992 


CHICAGO 





a L. WOOLSTON, 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT, 


214 SYMES BLOCK - - - 


REDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1012-1013 Fleming Building Des Moines, lowa 


DENVER, COL. 





Thirty years’ experience in Mutual 672 
Large and small companies and Telephone Iowa (Long 
as Actuary of Iowa Insurance Department Distance) 284 


Examinations, Valuations, Premiums, Policy Forms, Etc. Accurate work assured 


H W. BUTTOLPH 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








LAW BUILDING, 


808 Temple Bldg. 
Toronto. New 


F. A. WILLIAMS 
S. H. PIPE 
Consulting Actuaries 
Associates of the Institute of Actuaries, Great Britain, 
Associates of the Actuarial Society of America. 


-~EORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
NEW YORK CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


612 Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
Orleans. 








Temporary Address: 
RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
Telephone, 1635 Yonkers 


30 Years’ Experience. The National Fraternal Congress Table of Mortality was 
graduated by Mr. Eldridge.) 


Public Accountants and Auditors. 


ass F. JUDD & COMPANY, 


Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting a Specialty 


140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 5550 Beekman 














Home Office, - - = - 
Cable Address. ‘‘Audit’’ 





